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PREFACE. 



In this edition, the book has been 
strengthened on both its sides — ^military 
and Christian. The illustrations, too, are 
better and more in number. 

For the reception given it by ofl&cers of 
the Army — of the Volunteers and of the 
Boys' Brigade — by merchants and pro- 
fessional men — by those in charge of day 
schools and Sunday schools — all of them 
interested in the distribution of Christian 
literature — the author is sincerely grate- 
ful. And he again commends it to the 
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blessing of Him wbo promised long ago, 
that seed time shall be followed by 
harvest. 

Edinburgh, Jimc 1897. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ENTERED AT SEVERAL SCHOOLS. 

On a day in August some years ago, the 
road surveyor of the district chanced to 
pass through a remote Highland village. 
The hour was noon ; and as the day was 
sultry in the extreme, he went in by the 
open gate of the little churchyard, that 
he might shelter under some noble beeches 
at the upper end. His thoughts were 
quickly coloured by his surroundings. 
Under the narrow mounds on every side 
of him, brave hearts had long been stilled. 
The curtain had fallen ; and for the sailor 

A 
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(lone to death on the rocks in the winter- 
time, the shepherd from the moor, and 
many others, the simple drama of life 
was over. Each had played his part — 
well or ill — and now rested in his lot. 

These reflections were disturbed by the 
approach of the old grave-digger, who 
had finished his mid-day meal, and was 
ready for a talk with any chance passer- 
by. He was nearly eighty years of age, 
he said, and had known many of those 
here laid to rest. He mentioned the 
names of some of them, referred to the 
ups and downs in their lives, and then, 
pointing to a grave with a coarse slab at 
the head of it, he added, " There lies one 
of the best of men — a brave Christian 
soldier." 

This interested the surveyor — himself 
an earnest Christian — and before resum- 
ing his journey, the grave-digger, at 
his request, gave him an outline of the 
soldier's career. The career is striking 
enough — well fitted to illustrate, on the 
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one hand, " the riches of God's goodness 
and forbearance, and longsufifering," and, 
on the other, the power of Christian 
love, when made the regent of the souL 
So the author ventures to complete the 
picture, and commend it to the candid 
attention of the reader. 

For two generations, a family named 
Mackay, originally from one of the 
northern counties, had been settled in 
Argyle. The father was a man of great 
energy and intelligence, a master black- 
smith, and with some knowledge of 
veterinary surgery. He had the entire 
confidence of all who knew him; and in 
his efibrts to rise in the world, he was 
ably seconded by an excellent wife. Two 
children were given them — the subject of 
this narrative, and a sister three years his 
senior. And had their parents lived, 
there cannot be a doubt that authority 
and love would have proved a regimen of 
the deepest value. But while they were 
very young, both parents were carried ofif 
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by a malignant fever, and they found a 
home with a pious aunt. 

The circumstances of this good woman 
were comfortable, for her brother, who 
had died in India, had left her all he 
possessed. Her health was broken by 
repeated attacks of severe illness; but 
this had only served to quicken her 
sense of duty, and endear to her the 
call of self-sacrifice. She was singularly 
gentle and sympathetic in her manner, 
and she quickly succeeded in calling 
out the aflfections of both. They felt, 
indeed, as if death had only transferred 
them from one happy home to another. 
No day passed without the reading of 
the Scriptures and fervent prayer with 
them and for them; and very earnest 
were the entreaties made that they fear 
the Lord from their youth. The lessons 
she gave were reflected in her own daily 
life, and to her unspeakable joy, her 
niece early became the subject of divine 
grace. 
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As the parish school was at some dis- 
tance, A. F. Mackay accompanied his 
sister to a school taught by a lady. The 
schoolmistress was tall and masculine — 
with a specially severe look — and with 
the taws always lying prominently on her 
desk. He was just four years of age, and 
in his later years, he used to tell how, on 
entering the school and noticing some of 
the children with a fool's cap on their 
heads, he was filled with alarm — dropped 
his primer on the floor — then made his 
escape by the door — and never stopped 
till he reached home — much to the sur- 
prise of his aunt. His sister followed 
him — soothed him and brought him back 
to a humble educational establishment, 
which now boasted possession of two boys 
— the major's son and the subject of our 
narrative. The boys became close friends 
— each striving to prove himself the more 
chivalrous in service done their gentler 
school-fellows. And of all the sorrows 
that came to A. in his earlier years, 



fprrrni^r- r iea::n. 'if lis acy-crianL He 
bad ir:i:ff«i ihe Ii3b or i ^ailur. tntf wfnoi 
pr-nniifn;! lie Ca^e iiL i ^smi. &i5 fell 

B^iii pir:Gr»Ea& w:^ maiie wirfi his 
I^ir-Cieacber- ZiXlz when two rears bad. 
pgffied. !ie was tarrLnpferrrgd :ro u&e par^i 
aehcoL 

Xhfi mascer ol che sciicol wa^ a sckmI 
f> |^fcggfr*aT setolar and an :ible nLicbjanaL- 
ticiaiL His pupils were dniwn irom. all 
claaees in the tiiscriciL The son of the 
daT-Iabonrer sac on the same ^c-ench with 
the tacksman's son: and the banker^s 
nephew — on the day of the exuninatioii 
_had a formidable competitor in the 
shoemaker's son. 

Year after year, some of the pupUs 
were p^^ng on to the universitT — ^where, 
as a rule, they gave a good account of 
tbemselTes. 

The school discipline was seyere — for 
the master ruled his empire with a rod of 
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iron. He had no compassion for the 
truant in particular. Search parties were 
always sent out; and when they had 
captured the delinquent, and conveyed him 
to school, then came the rain of blows — 
and often, I am afraid, floods of tears. 

But while capable as a scholar, none of 
his pupils could by any possibility come 
to the conclusion that religion with the 
master was a matter of very special 
importance. There was one prayer offered 
by him on the Monday morning when the 
school met, and in exactly the same terms. 
The influence of this exercise was sup- 
posed to filter, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, through all the other days of the 
week. But there was really no religious 
training whatever, — nothing in the master 
himself, or in his methods, that appealed 
to the deepest needs of candidates for 
eternity; and the general atmosphere 
was of a kind to repress any interest in, 
or reverence for, divine things. 

Meanwhile, as one school year after 
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another came and went, A. was growing 
up a handsome boy — well knit, and as 
straight as an arrow, — ever foremost in 
leaping and ronning, — generous of heart, 
impulsive, and self-willed. He had a 
keen eye for the beauties of nature, and 
revelled in the outer world — a world that 
saw him thus early excursive and ad- 
venturous. He would climb the tallest 
tree on the highway, or plunge into the 
deepest pool in the river. The woods, 
in summer and autumn especially, held 
him fascinated. When Saturday came 
round, — with a companion or two, he 
would penetrate to their deepest recesses, 
seat himself on the trunk of some fallen 
tree, and, with his companions, become 
silent and observant. And how much 
was there to reward an attitude of this 
character ! The pheasant trotting through 
the ferns, — the adder gliding away from 
the sunny opening, where he had been 
asleep, — the wood -mouse playing hide- 
and-seek below a mushroom, — the doe 
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with her easy springing gallop, and her 
wide-antlered mate, suspicious and wary, 
and ready at a clap of the hand to rush 
off with the speed of a thunderbolt. 

When, late in the afternoon, the lads 
returned from the woods, there was not 
only a sprig of bog-myrtle in their 
bonnets, but a savage young owl or hawk 
in their pockets. 

In autumn, there came a day longed 
for with all " the eagerness of boyish 
hope" — the day given up to nutting in 
the woods. With wallet and crooked staff, 
he and his companions early sought the 
well - known - spot, — forcing their way 
through matted fern and tangled thicket 
till they reached the shady nook where 

"The hazels rose 
TaU and erect, with tempting clusters hung." 

The spoils were carefully gathered — 
and then they sat by a well in the wood 
— first discussing the simple fare they 
had brought with them — cresting for an 
hour or two — and ultimately returning 
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home with hearts brimming over with 
happiness. 

On other occasions, A. found scope 
for his spirit of adventure on a long 
stretch of sand by the sea-shore. There 
he would erect a fortress, — place those 
charged with the defence behind the 
rampart of sand, and proceed to organise 
the attack. The weapons used were 
pieces of tangle — not despicable by any 
means — and as the battle raged, blows 
were given on shoulder and limb that 
left a sharp sting for days. But when 
the attack was about to prove successful, 
he stopped the fight, and allowed the 
gallant defenders to retire with the 
honours of war. 

In the parish school, he showed the 
same aptness that had earUer charac- 
terised him. He soon came up with a 
knot of lads much older than he was, 
and whose companionship out of school 
brought him infinite harm. They were 
dull scholars, but they were accomplished 
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in all that was jevil. They were them- 
selves sinned against, for they came out 
of bad households, and their mission now 
seemed to be the continuity of their 
family life and the corruption of others 
purer and better than themselves. They 
could smoke, and swear, and club their 
pence for drink. Their favourite place of 
resort on winter nights was the den of a 
poacher. The only furniture it contained 
was a three-legged stool, a crazy table, 
and a big iron pot. The old outcast had 
not lain in a bed since childhood; but 
in simimer he slept at any dykeside in 
a thick plantation, and in winter at any 
bieldy corner. His diet could not be 
described without offence to the reader; 
but when he had finished the whisky 
purchased with the pence of the young 
lads, he produced his home-made nets, 
showed them his ferret, and related his 
poaching adventures. With this result 
for A., that he listened to language, and 
was witness to acts, in this den, that 
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made a profound impression for evil on 
so young and susceptible a nature. 

The home influence was now met by 
hostile and competing forces outside, and 
the reader will not be surprised to learn 
that, though deeply touched by his aunt's 
uniform kindness, pious counsels began to 
lose somewhat of their edge. His evil 
companions strove to impress him with 
the idea that it was not manly to submit 
sb much to discipline of this special order ; 
and he one day told his sister that he 
preferred a Highland tale, or a tune on 
the bagpipes, to all that his good aunt set 
such store by. 

His aunt became aware of this, and it 
deeply distressed her : for she knew that 
the boy was already showing tendencies 
that, if unchecked, must one day place him 
far on the down-grade. In her invalid 
condition, the loss of a father's authority 
and oversight could only be made up by 
more persevering prayer on his behalf. 
For 
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" There is never 
Sorrow of heart that shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we torn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend." 

And to this means of grace she gave 
herself with all earnestness, — and with 
an earnestness that deepened as the 
hour approached when he must leave 
school and learn some trade. 

This hour at length came, and A. 
stood ready to say good-hye to his 
aunt and sister. Very affectionate and 
wise were the counsels given him; and 
when he entered on his journey to a town 
at some distance, and noticed on turning 
round, that so long as the cottage 
remained in sight, they still stood at the 
door gazing after him, the tears filled his 
eyes as he thought of all the kindness 
lavished on him ; and he wondered 
whether the threshold he was now in 
quest of would prove to he of the same 
generous order. 

Somewhat footsore, he completed his 
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journey, on an evening in June. The 
town he entered was one of a thousand 
inhabitants, but to his inexperienced eye 
it had all the importance of a city. Its 
situation was beautiful, — at the head of a 
loch whose blue waters rippled not half 
a stone-cast from the door steps of the 
houses, — with hills stretching away to the 
south, and wooded almost to the summit ; 
with the old castle, recalling days of siege 
and foray; and with the canvas of the 
herring boats touched with the gold of 
sunset, as the fishermen passed out for 
the night. 

He soon found the house of his master ; 
and having delivered the letter he carried, 
he was directed to his lodging, and told 
to be at the workshop by six next 
morning. 



CHAPTEE II. 

APPRENTICED. 

The saddler on whose service our youth 
now entered was the only master of his 
craft in the town. As there were several 
outlying villages, he employed half-a- 
dozen workmen ; and if one may judge 
from the estate — personal and real — left 
by him, his business was profitably con- 
ducted. Never would you find him, by 
any possibility, breathing the air, unless 
when the Sunday came round; and 
practically he was the most materialistic 
of men. His soul never rose above his 
trade; in his shop and workshop, in his 
ledger and bank-book, were the idols he 
served; and his portrait was long ago 
drawn by a royal artist : — 
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** There is one alone, and there is not a second ; yet 
is there no end of all liis labour ; neither is his eye 
satisfied with riches ; neither saith he, For whom do 
I labour, and bereave my soul of good ? This is also 
vanity, yea, it is a sore travail." — Ecclks. iv. 8. 

The hours were long, the wages as poor 
as possible ; and as the saddler, though an 
elder in the church, was a hard task- 
master, his men became, not hostile but 
indifferent to the claims of religion. The 
observations that now and then fell from 
them were not of an inspiring kind, and 
A. was none the better for having heard 
them. He felt the restraint of apprentice- 
ship keenly, and often wished himself at 
home again. But when winter came, and 
night brought release from toil, companions 
of a somewhat loose order fell in his way, 
and all thought of home gradually retired 
into the background. His sister often 
wrote to him, and in the most affectionate 
terms; but his replies were brief, and 
long delayed ; and night after night found 
him giving himself with a will to all that 
was frivolous and sinful. 
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The advantages possessed by young 
men at present greatly outnumber those 
of the period to which we refer. In 
provincial towns of any size in Scotland, 
there are mutual improvement societies, 
branches of the young men's christian 
association, public lectures, evening 
schools, — where the higher subjects can 
be had, — and at least one bookseller's 
shop where standard and serial literature 
can be purchased, and at moderate prices. 
But at the period of which we are writing, 
all these were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Some of the better classes were either 
sceptical on the subject of educating the 
common people, or contented themselves 
with a few school prizes at the close of 
the session. There was not a single book- 
seller's shop ; and for this reason, the 
yearly visits of a pedlar — with a few 
volumes to dispose of — were gladly wel- 
comed. Generally speaking the volumes 

were not of a high order — and were not 

B 
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fitted to make any very serious demands 
on the intellectual powers of the readers ; 
but now and then, a really good book 
came into the hands of a thoughtless 
buyer, and proved a force in his after years. 
The stated ministry of the hour — so 
dull was it — no more affected the lives of 
young men than the wailing of the night- 
wind. There was an attraction, how- 
ever, in the occasional visits of an 
itinerant Baptist minister — who, standing 
under a tree by the wayside, preached 
the gospel powerfully because searchingly. 

** He took the suffering human race, 
He reiid each wound, each weakness clear — 
\Tid atni^k his finger on the place 
And said — Thou ailent here — and here." 

He knew that " they that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are 
sick," and he had his reward in the lives 
of more than one, who had found healing. 

But young men, as a rule, were left 
severely alone, and at liberty to follow 
their own devices. As evening fell, 
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jgroups of the lowest type indulged in 
horse-play or occupied themselves in 
baiting a poor natural, who had drifted 
somehow from England and had remained 
ever since. A better type spent their 
evenings in reciting passages from Ossian, 
or in recalling those nursery tales and 
popular legends, — so carefully collected 
by the late Mr J. F. Campbell of Islay, — 
legends common to all branches of the 
Indo-European race — and taking so firm 
a hold, at this date, of youthful Highland 
natures, that their heroes became as real 
to them, as the men who had rallied round 
the standard of the Pretender and crim- 
soned the heather with their life-blood. 

The coming of a wedding party from 
the country — with the usual firing of 
muskets and the screaming of bagpipes — 
broke in on the oppressive dulness, and 
sooner or later, the dancing classes 
opened — with the balls that followed at 
the inn, — and the blurring of an early* 
page in more than one hapless life-story. 
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In such circumstances, let me ask the 
reader, can it be thought strange that 
young lads — confined, many of them, in 
ill-ventilated places during the day — 
should, when evening fell, set out in 
search of illicit pleasures? or that the 
general current of things should prove so 
swift and strong, that some of their 
number must be swept to utter ruin? 
Even the Sunday was often pressed into 
the service of pleasure ; and with one day 
of this sort, there came for A. a specially 
solemn and affecting providence. And 
this was how. 

Having procured a fishing skiflf, he, 
with four companions, crossed to the 
other side of the loch. Some hours were 
spent in wandering by bank and brae, — 
in examining the ruins of an old keep,, 
and recalling one dark deed to which, in 
other days, the dungeon had been witness;. 
— and finally, in lingering by those conical 
liillocks — the fairy mounts — covered with 
the bilberry and the foxglove, or in some 
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cases with the diminutive hirch ; — and in 
repeating, each in turn, with no very pro- 
found scepticism, it must be said, stories 
given them in their childhood, — of which 
the following may be taken as a specimen. 

Long ago there lived in Strathspey 
two men famous for their musical skill. 
On a certain Christmas time, they 
resolved to go to Inverness, to find scope 
for their skill during the festive season. 
Having arrived there, and procured 
lodgings, they sent round the bellman 
to intimate their presence in the town, — 
the number of tunes they were ready to 
play, and their charge per hour. 

Very soon after, they were called on by 
a venerable man of gentlemanly manners 
and of generous disposition, — who, — ^in- 
stead of grudging the pay they demanded 
— offered to increase it considerably. 

They then agreed to accompany him; 
and shortly after, they found themselves 
at the door of a curious dwelling, the 
appearance of which they did not at all 
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like. It was night, but they could easily 
see that it was wholly different from any 
house or castle known to them. But the 
persuasive speech of their guide, backed 
by a purse of gold, overcame their 
scruples, and they entered the place. 
Fear was now quickly followed by in- 
tense admiration, for they found them- 
selves in the midst of an august assembly, 
— the hall lit up by golden lamps, strings 
tuned to the sweetest harmony, and the 
merry dancers as beautiful as they were 
skilful in the dance. 

The scene for the hour was the most 
gratifying they had ever witnessed ; and in 
the morning, when they took their leave, 
they were loud in their praise of the 
generous treatment bestowed upon them. 

But what was their astonishment 
when they discovered that they had 
issued from a hill by a way they could 
not tell, and that a wondrous change had 
come over the town since they had 
quitted it the day before. Crowds 
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gathered round them and gazed at them — 
among the others, a very old man, who, 
having heard their story, spoke as follows: 
** You are the two men my great grand- 
father lodged, and who rightly, as it 
turns out, came to the conclusion that 
you had been decoyed by the fairies. 
Long did your friends lament your loss, 
but the lapse of a hundred years has 
now rendered your names extinct." 

Finding in every circumstance a clear 
verification of the old man's statement, 
the poor musicians were filled with awe 
and terror; and the day being the 
Sabbath, they sought a place of worship. 
They listened to the pealing of the bells, 
calling the people to church, but, as it 
turned out, summoning them to their 
long home. For when the minister 
had ascended the pulpit, and had uttered 
the first word of the service, his ancient 
hearers, the poor deluded men, on the 
instant, crumbled into dust.* 

* Vide Stewart's "Highland Superstitions." 
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When tales of this kind were ended, 
the youths adjourned to the ferry-house 
for refreshments. 

Two hours before sunset, they pre- 
pared to return home. But by this time 
the wind had risen, and when a little way 
out, the skiff, — under management far 
from good, — capsized, and they were left 
struggling in the water. Before help 
came, A.'s companions had disappeared 
and he alone was saved. 

The event, as the reader can easily 
suppose, made a deep impression on his 
mind. How could it be otherwise ? His 
companions,-fuU of mirth an hour ago, 
— had all been lost, — they had perished 
before his eyes. He was present when 
their bodies were recovered and carried 
to the mortuary, and a day or two later 
he followed them to the quiet burying- 
ground at the foot of the hill, — never 
more to see them till the grave shall give 
up its dead. The dispensation for him 
was a sorrowful one; and on his way 
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back from the side of the grave he felt 
sure that he conld never forget it. But 
the advancing wave of new influences, as 
the days came and went, effaced the 
writing on the sand. The lessons of 
the dispensation were forgotten, and the 
search after pleasure became as earnest 
and absorbing as before. At length, 
impatient of restraint, and smarting 
under the rebukes of his master for 
some offence — real or imaginary — he 
summarily abandoned his trade, and 
proceeded to Glasgow. 



CHAPTEE III. 

ON THE DOWN GRADE. 

In the great centre to which he had 
come with a few shillings in his pocket 
and no friends to counsel or help him, 
A., like the prodigal son, began to 
be in want. He entered one or two 
saddlers* shops, but as he brought no 
certificate of character with him, his 
services were not required. He knocked 
at the gates of several public works, 
but trade was not good, and there was no 
opening for unskilled labourers. He wan- 
dered about the quays, but though an 
occasional job fell in his way, he was prac- 
tically destitute and sometimes tempted to 
cast himself into the river. Of this period, 
he could have said in after years, — 

** For many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death." 
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The Christianity of the period was 
not aggressive. The fire of true piety, 
doubtless, burned on many an altar; 
and if it was tended, this was enough. 
Any attempts to dispel the darkness 
that lay so thickly outside were only 
feeble and intermittent. And so it 
came, that our youth — walking the 
streets on Sunday, clad in decent home- 
spun and sad at heart — was passed by 
crowds of church-goers, not one of whom 
stopped to ask the cause of his sadness. 
But evil is always aggressive — ^its eye 
undimmed and its natural force unabated 
— and when, unable to pay for the 
humblest lodging, A. had to sleep on a 
stair-head, or among the timber on the 
quay-side, is it strange that he stood 
ready, in sheer desperation, for any enter- 
prise, however degrading and disreput- 
able? 

Loitering near the Broomielaw one 
wintry day, an Irishman, named Mooney, 
stopped and spoke to him. 
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"And where do you come from, my 
boy ? " began Mooney. 

"I come from the Highlands," was 
the answer. 

** Och, then," said Mooney, " you're 
a kinsman of my own," adding a word 
or two in Irish, which A. partly under- 
stood. 

"And is it after work you are?" 
continued Mooney. 

The youth said he was ready for work 
of any kind. 

Then said Mooney, "Meet me at the 
bridge to-night at eight o'clock; and 
if my terms suit you, I think I can give 
you work, and work that will pay." 

He kept the appointment, and was 
led by Mooney to a reeking den in 
one of the poorest streets on the south 
side of the river. As the night advanced, 
there entered three or four others, ob- 
viously daring and unprincipled men. 
In fact, the Highland youth had un- 
wittingly joined a gang of house-breakers. 
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They were, further, as it turned out, 
members of a secret society in Ireland — 
with revolutionary theories, which they 
eagerly thrust on the youth's notice. The 
better classes in the community were 
regarded by them as natural enemies — 
to be preyed upon and plundered to the 
utmost. And in order to conceal their 
real mode of living, they acted now and 
then as pedlars — with this advantage for 
their purpose, that in making their 
rounds, they learnt where some criminal 
venture would be most likely to succeed. 

Their revolutionary talk alarmed the 
youth now in their company — but they 
plied him with liquor — with some noxious 
drug in it, he always maintained; and 
next day — ill, and ill at ease — ^he yielded 
to their solicitations and threats, and 
joined them for a time. 

With the feats of the gang, we are only 
concerned at two points — and of their 
future, we shall only say here, that while 
successful on the whole for a year or two 
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— for they avoided the city proper, and 
confined their attention to the country 
and to villas in the suburbs — they were 
ultimately captured and sent beyond seas 
— a fate which would have been that of 
our youth, we cannot doubt, but for an 
incident which served to quicken his 
conscience and give a new complexion to 
his career. 

Before stating the incident, we shall 
set down A's first adventure in the 
criminal warfare to which he was now 
committed. 

A market was to be held in a day 
or two at some distance from Glasgow. 
Mooney and his fellows had been there 
before. They had noticed, that some 
of the farmers and dealers lingered in 
the town after the market was over, 
and drank deeply before setting out 
for home. Why should they not conceal 
themselves in the wood by the roadside 
and relieve some of these farmers of their 
well-filled pocket books ? The task 
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would prove an easy one, said Mooney, 
who suggested it. Accordingly, with A. 
and another, he set out for the market — 
kept strictly aloof from his companions 
during the day; and when night was 
falKng, all three posted themselves in the 
wood, ready for the work they had in 
hand. 

Several farmers passed by on horse- 
back, one of them remarking on the 
darkness of the night, — and saying that 
he would not be surprised if robbers 
were on the road, he added, " I am 
ready for them " — he at the same moment 
discharged his pistol, the ball grazing 
Mooney's shoulder, who under his breath 
uttered a fierce oath. But now there 
came a farmer alone, and so drunk as to 
reel in his saddle. He was leading two 
horses and talking aloud of his sufecess at 
the market. This man became an easy 
prey, for he was quickly struck from his 
horse, relieved of his money and thrown 
into the ditch — stunned for the hour. 
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Mooney and the others then mounted the 
horses and rode away, and when within 
a few miles of the city, they turned the 
horses loose, and, by different routes, 
found their way to the den on the south 
side. 

One sad thing about this robbery 
was, that a poor tramp, who had heard 
the groans of the victim in the ditch, 
and was doing his best to raise him, 
was pounced on by travellers who had 
just come up, tried by the judges, 
and sentenced to a lengthened imprison- 
ment — a fact which, whenever it was 
referred to, threw Mooney into fits of 
laughter — so far lost was the miscreant 
to any sense of decency. 

But now to the incident that closed 
the criminal career on which A. had 
entered. 

Accompanied by one of the gang, who 
had previously surveyed the ground in 
the guise of a pedlar, he set out after 
midnight to rob the house of a widow 
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lady, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and living in the neighbourhood of 
Eenfrew. The watch dog was quickly 
drugged and silenced, — a back window 
quietly opened, and both entered, — the 
older of the gang to secure the servant 
maid, and A. to rifle the lady of any 
money she possessed. Entering the 
bedroom, and with his lantern turned 
upon her, he demanded the keys, which 
were immediately given up. The owner 
saw her desk opened, and a considerable 
sum taken from it. The keys were then 
returned, and he was preparing to with- 
draw, when the mask he wore dropped 
to the ground. The lady looked on a 
face, youthful, pale, and handsome, and 
with no element of brutality in it, and 
lifting her head from her pillow, she 
repeated in a clear voice these words of 
Holy Scripture, — ^''Fear God, and keep 
his commandments ; for th& is the whole 
duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every 
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secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil." — Eccles. xiL 13, 14. 
The youth was startled, for these were 
the words read by his aunt on the last 
evening spent under her roof; and he 
was preparing to go down upon his 
knees, crave the lady's forgiveness, and 
return the money he had taken, when 
the voice of his companion was heard 
summoning him away. He at once re- 
sumed his mask,and hurriedfrom the room. 
In the grey of the early dawn, he 
reached the den in the city, and the 
spoils of the night were divided. But 
every coin possessed by him touched 
his conscience like molten lead. 

"There but to think 
Was to be full of sorrow and leaden-eyed despair." 

The "judgment " of which the lady had 
spoken rose before him in its awfulness 
and foreshowed his doom. His soul 
was like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest; and the conclusion to which he 
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came was this — that at all hazards he 
must quit his present associates, and rid 
himself of this mental torture. Wisely, 
he axjted at once. And, having addressed 
to the widow lady a letter containing 
his share of the money taken from her 
desk, and entreating her forgiveness for 
the wrong he had done, he went to the 
Broomielaw, and shipped on board a 
vessel bound for Quebec. 



I 



CHAPTEK IV. 

IN THE FAR WEST. 

In taking the step referred to at the 
close of last chapter, A. had no intention 
of becoming a sailor. There was, as we 
shall see, a distinct military strain in 
him, as in all Highlanders, but he had 
no fondness for the terrors of the deep. 
His intention was to desert the ship on 
the first opportunity, and then either 
resume his trade of saddler, or find 
employment on the farm of some Scotch 
settler. 

The first part of the programme was 
quickly carried out, for he deserted the 
ship at the end of the voyage; but the 
second was delayed for a time, and for 
this reason. Chancing to enter a tavern 
in Quebec, he found some men there. 
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eagerly examing a rude sketch-map. They 
had nothing to conceal, and entering into 
conversation with A., they told him that 
they were just setting out on a hunting 
expedition to the Far West, to last over 
six months. They noticed that he listened 
eagerly, and as he was a tall, handsome, 
capable-looking young man, they ofifered 
to take him with them, and reward him 
generously for service done them. He 
hesitated for a little, but at length con- 
sented; and in this way he entered on 
what — ^in every sense of the term — was to 
him a New World. 

Of this expedition, the author possesses 
no details. It was a subject to which 
Mackay, in his later years, rarely referred. 
The reader is, therefore, fi*ee to follow the 
hunters in fancy, as they disappear amid 
thewildsof nature, with a French-Canadian 
half-breed as their guide. From day to 
day, they traverse the region lying between 
the St. Lawrence and the Mackenzie Eiver 
— struck with the awful silence of the 
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When he returned to the l-iower Pro- 
vince it was spring-time, and his offer of 
service was eagerly accepted by one of the 
farmers there. His yearning after com- 
panionship of a thoughtless order was not 
killed by the experiences of the past, and 
it found gratification, but only for a time. 
He was early struck by the energy and 
thrift that marked the French population. 
He saw how much of material comfort 
followed this state of things ; and when he 
had met with men comparatively young, 
who had risen to be owners of a bit of 
land, he resolved to follow in their steps, 
save as much, and as quickly, as possible, 
and having purchased some acres, then 
settle down permanently in the west. 
And, curiously, the means of purchase fell 
to him in an unexpected way. 

Busily engaged in ploughing, like him 
in the parable (Matt. xiiL 44), the plough 
one day uncovered an earthen pot contain- 
ing a good many gold pieces. The hand 
that had buried them — ^in some hour of 
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and subsistence for two years. A further 
engagement was made, that every member 
of their families, on reaching the age of 
twenty-one, should have a fresh gift of 
200 acres — a promise which was strictly 
fulfilled. Military grants were at the same 
time bestowed, at rates varying from 5000 
for a field officer to 200 for a private 
soldier. These new comers, many of whom 
had been accustomed to agricultural la- 
bour, and even to the improvement of forest 
land, soon produced a wonderful change, 
and converted a great extent of wilder- 
ness into fruitful fields. 

In 1791, Mr Pitt determined to bestow 
a Constitution on the colony, and formed 
Upper Canada into a separate government. 
Strenuous efforts were now made to en- 
courage colonists to settle — and though 
these came chiefly from the United States, 
others followed, in increasing numbers, 
from Scotland and from the Scottish High- 
lands. In this last fact was the attractive 
element for Mackay. 
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mutual oversight — called for in the inner 
relations of life ? On all other topics there 
may be the freest interchange of sentiment, 
the fondest expression of confidence ; but 
an interdict is either laid on the truths of 
vital religion, or they flow out tremu- 
lously *' from stammering lips and another 
tongue." And is not this to be ashamed 
of Christ ? 

To guard against any temptation to 
think lightly of the best interests of her 
husband, the farmer's daughter carefully 
tended her own vineyard. She was instant 
in prayer. She valued and meditated on 
the Scriptures. Of the Sabbath, she could 
say with another, " The week were dark 
but for its light." And though at this 
date, preachers only itinerated, and the 
pulpit was not always well manned, she 
loved the gates of Zion, and brought her 
husband with her. And as she sought day 
by day to make him possessor of the same 
faith and fervour in divine things, Mackay 
felt and saw it all. 
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At this period a Gaelic preacher of 
remarkable power spent a fortnight in the 
neighbourhood. Some men of the same 
grade with Mackay caught the gracious 
infection; and this served to brace and 
strengthen the moral side of his nature. 
He now read the Scriptures, and oflFered 
prayer in secret. The Sabbath was no 
longer a weariness to him ; and when he 
looked back on some passages in his earlier 
career, he was amazed at his folly in putting 
so little value on things unseen and eternal. 

But the Saviour demands more than 
this, if one is to follow Him fully. It is 
not enough that the iron fetters of evil 
habit should be exchanged for silken 
cords, and one shape his course in the 
direction of a respectable life. Even the 
young ruler in the Gospels, who had 
never run to any excess of riot, lacked 
one thing ; and as circumstances fell out, 
— ^in a sense much profounder must the 
same be said of Mackay. 
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The Indian summer had come over the 
land — with all its haziness and dreamy 
fervour. But on one farm-house there lay 
the chill winter of death. In the flower 
of her womanhood a mother had been 
taken away, and her new-bom child. 

There was no ecstasy in her dying 
moments, but there was Christian calm — 
the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing. An hour before her departure, 
she rallied somewhat, and calling her 
husband to her side, she spoke to him 
in the most faithful and affectionate 
manner, entreating him to see timeously 
that there was oil in the lamp he carried, 
and that the lamp itself was kept bright 
and burning. After this she spoke little, 
and soon entered into the joy of her Lord. 

When the grave had received its dead, 
and Mackay had returned to the house, 
he felt as if all the sunshine had gone out 
of his life. He seemed to have entered a 
land of darkness and the shadow of death; 
and, as he thought of his loss, he was 
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bowed to the dust under the weight of his 
sorrow. With one, in a different sphere 
and in later times, he could have said : — 

** My wife — ^when closed that fatal night, 
My being turned once more to stone : 
I watched her spirit take its flight, 
And find myself again alone. 
The sunshine of the heart was dead, 
The glory of the home was fled ; 
The smile that made the dark world bright, 
The love that made aU duty light." 

But sorrow soon gave place to revolt 
against God's dealings with him. " Why 
had his wife been taken from him, and at 
a time when she was bringing the most 
salutary influence to bear upon him? 
And if God's plan or purpose required 
her removal, why was his infant daughter 
not left ? She would have made music in 
the house, and her upbringing in her 
mother's faith and practice would have 
made life worth living. But both were 
now gone, the house was utterly desolate, 
and the dispensation was not only crush- 
ing, but cruel." 
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From this period his conduct seemed to 
say, " It is vain to serve Grod ; what is the 
Almighty that I should serve Him, and 
what profit should I have if I pray unto 
Him ? " He gave up the habit of prayer. 
He never opened his Bible. He listened 
with ill-concealed scepticism to the words 
of comfort uttered by pious neighbours. 
And when the Sunday came round, he 
entered the forest, and roamed in it alone 
till evening fell. 

The Far West had now lost all 
attraction for him; and having found 
a purchaser for the land he owned, 
he resolved to return to the old country, 
and seek reUef from depression amid 
the excitement of the camp and the 
battlefield. 



CHAPTEE V. 

IN INDIA. 

On reaching the Clyde, and before en- 
listing, Mackay resolved to pay a visit 
to his native district. 

As he neared the village, he could see 
the tower of the old parish church, and 
catch the voices of happy children just 
released from school. At a turn of the 
road, the cottage of his aunt — dearer to 
him than aught else in the neighbour- 
hood — came into view, and he noticed 
the smoke rising from one of the 
chimneys. This filled him with hope. 
He descended from the coach — ^passed, 
unrecognised, along the street, and stood 
at the door of the cottage — ^to find it 
now occupied by strangers. His aunt, 
he learnt, had died some years before- 
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His sister had married, and emigrated to 
New Brunswick. This was all he cared 
to know, and the information was a severe 
blow to him ; so, thanking his informant, 
he passed on to the churchyard where the 
dust of his aunt rested ; and as he stood 
there, cap in hand, he recalled her goodness 
to him in his boyhood, and heartily wished 
that he had gladdened her heart by follow- 
ing her gentle and pious counsels. He 
now heard footsteps approaching, and 
turned away. He was too sad at heart to 
ask for any one he knew; and having 
secured a bed at the hostelry — now 
managed by a stranger — ^he retired to 
rest at an early hour, and with the dawn 
was already on his way to 'Edinburgh. 
There, after a time, he enlisted, and joined 
one of the best Highland regiments in the 
service. 

The regiment was the 78th — destined 
to prove itself worthy of its country on 
many a stricken field. When, not long 
after this, the battalions were consolidated. 
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it contained 1000 Highlanders, many of 
them men of great stature, all of them 
men of courage and endurance. For them, 
corporal punishment was a thing unheard 
of almost. Colonel Mackenzie knew his 
men thoroughly ; and a threat on his part 
to write the parents of an offender was 
enough. The offence was never repeated; 
and among all the men enlisted in the 
Highlands, there was not, to their honour 
be it said, during twenty-five years, a 
single case of desertion. 

Mackay quickly put himself abreast 
of the usual barrack-training, and heard 
with delight that the regiment was 
ordered abroad. 

Its first destination was the Cape. But 
there it remained only for a short time, 
and then sailed for India. 

We need not follow the earlier move- 
ments of the regiment on reaching India. 
It may be enough to say that, after a 
considerable time spent in various can- 
tonments, and now prepared for field 
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service, it joined the army of General 
Wellesley, at Poonah — an army, let it be 
observed in passing, intended to act 
against Sindiah and the Mahrattas. 

When the regiment moved forward, the 
rainy season had commenced, and this 
occasioned the soldiers a good deal of 
distress: for the Highlanders, as it 
happened, were by no means as well 
equipped as the other corps. This did 
not damp their courage, however, when 
called ontoattackandstormAhmednuggur. 

The fort was one of the strongest in 
India — built of stone and a strong Indian 
cement — surrounded by a deep ditch, 
with large circular bastions at short 
intervals, and armed with guns in ca^e- 
mated embrasures, and with loopholes for 
musketry. 

A palace and large gardens separated it 
from the town, which was itself walled — 
with small bastions at every hundred yards, 
but with no rampart broad enough for a 
man to stand upon. 
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Immediately on his arrival, General 
Wellesley carried the town by escalade. 
Trenches were now opened ; and in a day 
or two, so great a breach was made in the 
walls of the fortress that the garrison 
capitulated. 

The possession of Ahmednuggur gave 
a secure basis for a forward movement, 
and a fortnight after, the battle of Assaye 
was fought. This battle was one of the 
most desperate and decisive ever fought 
in India. In truth, one may say, that all 
previous fighting was child's play. 

The disparity of numbers was over- 
whelming — more than ten to one. 
Wellesley had less than 5000 eflfective 
men — and of these only two foot regiments 
— the 74th and the 78th — were European. 
There was one regiment of cavalry — with 
two battalions of artillery — the rest were 
native troops. 

The Mahrattas — " a robber nation," l)e 
Quincy calls them — numbered at least 
50,000 — that is, 30,000 horse — 10,00(> 
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regular infantry — and 10,000 irregular 
infantry. 

The two Eajahs were on the field in 
person; and the day of the battle was 
the day of the Dusserah feast, — ^when the 
Hindoos fought with unusual spirit and 
in hope of victory. 

Some men would have thought it 
madness on Wellesley's part to attack 
with so small a force. But .given true 
military genius, boldness is often the best 
strategy. Or, as Von Moltke used to say, 
" In war, spirit replaces much scienca" 

So the battle opened with a fearful 
cannonade by the enemy — they had 100 
pieces of cannon — and the few British 
guns were soon silenced. The position of 
affairs was already really desperate, and 
Wellesley resolved to advance with the 
bayonet. The troops moved forward with 
the greatest steadiness — ^the 78th occupy- 
ing the left of the first line. The enemy's 
infeaitry, as we have said, fought with 
great vigour. Many of the gunners, — as 
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fought as gallantly as ever. And the 
reader will probably remember, that it 
was Sir Henry Havelock who used the 
following words: — ^**I am now upwards 
of sixty years of age ; I have been forty 
years in the service; I have been in 
action six-and-twenty times. But in the 
whole of my career, I have never seen 
any regiment behave better, nay more, I 
have never seen any regiment behave so 
well as the 78th Highlanders. I am 
proud of them; and when my turn 
comes for the colonelcy of a regiment, I 
shall request that I may have the 78th 
Highlanders." He then added — "I am 
not a Highlander, but I wish I was 
one." 

The wound Mackay had received at 
Assaye proved a serious one. Complica- 
tions followed, and for weeks his life 
hung in the balance. Weary days and 
nights were appointed him, intended to 
humble him, and bring him to reflection 
and repentance. But the thought that 
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occupied him most was one of bitter 
regret, that he should be laid on a bed of 
weakness so early in his military career, 
and when so many of his comrades still 
followed their colours. It seemed to him 
as if God were again blowing upon his 
plans, and digging the grave of his earthly 
comforts. And so to his other sins he 
now added the abuse of a deeply aflSiictive 
dispensation. 

This abuse was all the more sinful, 
inasmuch as in the bed in the hospital 
nearest to him, there lay a youth from 
England, dangerously wounded, and with 
no hope of recovery, but whose joy can 
only be described as "unspeakable, and 
full of glory." With the utmost sub- 
mission he bowed to the divine will 
regarding him ; and when his dying hour 
came, he spoke in the most touching way 
of a widowed mother and a gentle sister, 
far away in the Midland counties. But 
his thoughts ran chiefly on the Lord 
Jesus ; — on the preciousness of His blood, 
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— on the grace and power of His Spirit, — 
and on the everlasting rest he had won 
for His people. As the sun went down 
the voice ceased, and all was over. But 
for a few seconds there lingered on the 
features of the brave youth a halo, as if 
the brightness of heaven had flashed 
on him before his spirit had taken its 
flight. 

And Mackay was impressed for the 
moment. He knew and felt that all he 
had heard and witnessed was no empty 
dream. He had watched by the death- 
bed of a beloved wife, and now, as then — • 
to be just to him — ^he breathed the wish, 
** Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his." But 
this was all. There was no earnestj 
persevering search after a right relation 
to God, and to the gospel of His Son ; no 
attempt to grasp the true meaning of all 
that had happened to him during these 
last weeks ; for at this hour, he belonged 
to the class, — a common one — 
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"Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will'd, 
Whose vague resolves have never been fulfiU'd ; 

For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings — disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day." 

And SO, after a time, he crept out of 
the hospital, a yellow, bloodless man, 
and with others invalided like himself, 
turned his face homeward. The voyage 
ended safely; but though he longed 
eagerly for renewed health, and hoped to 
rejoin his regiment in India, this was not 
to be. He was for a considerable time 
unfit for active service in the field, and 
when his old elasticity and vigour re- 
turned, a Hand that he knew not guided 
him, not to India, but to the Peninsula, 
And thither must we now follow him. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

IN THE PENINSULA. 

With his health re-established at last, 
Mackay volunteered for active service in 
a regiment intended to act with Sir John 
Moore's army. In this way he took 
part in an expedition which was practi- 
cally a failure. The failure, as the 
reader probably knows, was owing to 
no lack of foresight or valour on Sir 
John Moore's side. The key to it lay 
in the superior numbers of the French, 
and in the folly and apathy of the 
Spanish government and people. 

Napoleon's attention was quickly drawn 
to Sir John Moore, and he hoped by a 
rapid movement, in which three divisions 
of his army were employed, to destroy 
the British force. But by his retrograde 
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the sea with joy — ^it was found that 
Mackay and his comrades had kept to 
their colours — and the efficiency of the 
79th was not surpassed by any other corps. 

In the brilliant action that followed, 
Sir John Moore fought his last battle; 
and as the feeble light of a wintry morn- 
ing broke over Corunna, the body of this 
brave man was lowered into a hastily-dug 
grave. The troops were then embarked, 
and the fleet sailed out of the harbour for 
England. 

The British people, at this crisis in 
their affairs, were almost despairing ; but 
the Government shewed no sign of retir- 
ing from the struggle. And now came 
the instrument, intended by God for the 
deliverance of Europe, in the person of 
Wellington — then Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
In the short space of six years, there 
was shewn the world his extraordinary 
military genius, and the courage and 
endurance of the British soldier. At one 
hour advancing, and the next retreating, 
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when opposed to overwhelming forces, 
one great victory — that of Salamanca — 
opened the road to Madrid. Then after 
another retreat, there came the crowning 
victory of Vittoria, and the hurling back 
of Soult's bands in their attempts to cross 
the Pyrenees, until France itself was 
trodden by the invaders. 

For the 79th, the most pathetic cir- 
cumstance occured at Fuentes D'Onoro. 
During the struggle in the village, a 
French soldier stepped into a doorway, 
and took deliberate aim at Colonel 
Cameron, who fell from his horse 
mortally wounded. The men were 
paralyzed with grief till Major Petre 
seized the flag and called out: "These 
are your colours, lads, — follow me ! " — 
when the Highlanders, with a shout, flung 
themselves upon the enemy — the soldier 
who had fired at Colonel Cameron being 
pierced with many wounds. To this 
there is reference made by Sir Walter 
Scott in his " Vision of Don Eoderick." 
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At the siege of Burgos, the soldiers of 
the 79th specially distinguished them- 
selves. The fortress here was of great 
strength. Three lines of defence en- 
closed, in the western part, an en- 
trenched convent building, called the 
White Church. St Michael's Hill was 
defended by an unfinished but palisaded 
" horn-work," with a very high scarp 
and counter-scarp. The garrison — com- 
manded by a famous general — consisted 
of 1,800 infantry, besides artillerymen. 
At night, the horn-work was stormed. 
The men of the 79th — ^without waiting 
for the felling axes and ladders — ^were 
lifted over the palisade on each other's 
shoulders — forced their way into the 
works, and captured the place. But 
Wellington's siege-train was insignificant. 
His appeals to the British Government 
had been unheeded. The army was daily 
becoming smaller — and the failure of 
other attacks — really due to the lack of 
siege material and ammunition — was 
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destroying the spirit of the troops in 
front. So when five assaults had been 
delivered — ^with a loss of 509 killed, and 
1,555 wounded, — the siege of Burgos was 
abandoned, and a retreat commenced. 
Many of the wounded were left on the 
road, and died of starvation and exposure. 
But Mackay — though wounded — ^was not 
of the number — and when the army 
broke up from winter quarters, and 
resumed active operations, he had so far 
recovered aa to rejoin his regiment, and 
shew himself, as ever, ready and eager for 
battle. 

For some weeks of this winter, Mackay 
came under deep religious impressions. 
This was owing to his perusal of 
Bunyan's "Barren Fig-Tree," — a solemn 
little work, which chanced to come into 
his hands. And had there been any one 
to guide him, in all probability he would 
have accepted Christ As it was, he sup- 
posed that he must achieve a certain 
amount of fitness first, as if the invited in 

B 
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the gospel must secure the wedding 
garment at their own cost. For this 
reason, the impressions gradually passed 
ofif, and he occupied himself in giving 
scope to his poetic faculty — ^inherited 
from his mother. 

In the specimens that follow, there is 
evidence of a close relation — close though 
temporary — ^to certain aspects of Bible 
truth. The first piece shows, that the 
mind of the wounded soldier has gone 
back to the Highlands, and is under the 
spell of early experiences. The last verse 
contains a distinct allusion to a passage 
in Malachi. 



The storm is drawing near, 
I hear the thunder pealing ; 

Toung hearts are fiUed with fear, 
Their tremors quick revealing. 

The sky grows darker still, 
The lightnings brightly flashing ; 

The streamlets from the hill 
In molten silver dashing. 
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The shepherd o'er the moor, 

His flock is quickly leading ; 
The sportsman and the boor, 

Safe shelter sadly needing. 

Across the sullen sea, 

The wind in gusts is sweeping, 
Yon vessel on the lee 

Foreshows a time of weeping. 

And as it hurries past, 

I hear the sea-bird calling ; 
For louder grows the blast, 

When night is swiftly falling. 



The morning dawns in peace. 
No thunder now is pealing ; 

All youthful tremors cease — 
With sunshine comes true healing. 

In the second piece, the reader finds 
the impression made on Mackay by a 
visit to a Portuguese mansion, whose 
owner — the last of his family — ^had died 
shortly before. 
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This is no place of gloom. 
The sculptor's art adorns the hall, 
Pictures hang on every wall : 
But as I pass from floor to floor, 
And enter by each open door, 

I miss the wealthy owner. 



The grounds are rich in wood, 
In foreign shrub and fern and flower ; 
A seat in every quiet bower : 
But as I slowly take my way. 
Or stop— some vista to survey, 

I meet no wealthy owner. 



There is a narrow house — 
No marble bust adorns the hall. 
No landscape greets you from the wall ; 
Around it yew and cypress wave, — 
Men call this narrow house the grave — 

There lies the wealthy owner. 



How short-lived is the hold 
The greatest have of earthly weal ! 
Saviour ! to my duU mind reveal 
Treasures that evermore endure. 
The joy of men outcast and poor, 

Thyself the gracious Donor. 
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The third piece was written in Gaelic — 
of which the author furnishes a some- 
what free translation. It is entitled 
"Simon Magus" (Acts viii), and, more 
than the other pieces, may be likened 
to the faint flushing of the eastern sky — 
the herald of a day, when he should 
share somewhat in the " great joy " that 
long ago came to a Samaritan city. 

What means this joyful festival ? 

The gladness of the people— deeper than 

At the coming of some victor king ? 

There is a spiritual power ahroad — 

The healing virtue of the Cross — 

And every day hears witness to the 

Presence of the Risen One. 

But while around this home and that 

There gathers hrightness hitherto unknown, 

The prayer that breaks from Simon's lips 

Is this — ** Give me this power, and yours 

ShaU be the gold that fills my coifers." 

Whereas, had his been real faith. 

Content he would have been with place 

The lowest : and only glad at heart 

That all the majesty and power should still be 

Christ's — who sent the Spirit down. 

No marvel, then, that his request 
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Is quickly spumed, and his tme place 

Assigned him — liis heart the seat 

Of bitter gall, and on his hand the bond 

Of sin. What, then, remains ? 

That he repent him of his wickedness, 

And pray CM pardon may be his. 

For in that single word " perhaps " 

The warning lies, that haste 

Is needed. The door of mercy still 

Stands open — but agonize he must 

To enter in — ^for at any moment 

It may close — and then this guilty soul 

May knock and call aloud, but answer 

There is none — While for the poor 

Who seek not power, but only rest 

In Christ, there comes deep-seated gladness, 

As if the Risen Lord again were moving 

In their midst, and gifting them with wealth 

That comes not from the mine. 

Or miser's hoard— or treasure-house 

Of those that sit on thrones. 

The winter of 1812-13 turned the 
balance of numbers in favour of Welling- 
ton. Reinforcements — especially of cav- 
alry — and supplies of every kind reached 
him — and discipline in the army was 
preserved with a firm hand. He was 
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thus equipped for the final march into 
Spain. 

The French were defeated with great 
slaughter at Vittoria — a battle which 
prtictically concluded the war in the 
Peninsula — for Madrid was immediately 
evacuated by the French, and the British 
Government secured a vast moral in- 
fluence in the Councils of the great 
miUtary powers. 

And now there came the series of 
actions comprised imder the name of 
'* Battles of the Pyrenees." These battles 
— ^fought in dreary passes — on the crests 
of hiUs— and in woods and ravines— were 
specially severe. But the gates of the 
Pyrenees were at length in the hands of 
the Allies ; and France, which had so long 
sent the flower of its manhood to de- 
vastate other countries, was now to feel 
the weight of the conqueror's iron hand. 

In one of these battles Wellington was 
nearly captured, and the reader will not 
be surprised to learn, that Mackay, while 
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bravely defending a wounded officer, and 
heedless of his personal safety, was here 
surrounded-taJ.;n prisoner and sent off 
into France. 

The episode was for him sufficiently 
disappointing, but, as we shall see, the 
Saviour was asserting His own living 
Personality, and consulting for Mackay's 
supreme interests. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

IN A FRENCH PRISON. 

Happily, in the prison to which he was 
now transferred, Mackay was not alone. 
An old English fisherman, taken in the 
Channel some weeks before, already 
occupied the cell, and busied himself in 
making nets. From the first moment, 
Mackay felt instinctively drawn to this 
old man. Beneath a rough exterior, 
there beat a true Saxon heart; and 
forgetful of his own sorrows, he strove 
to minister to the comfort of the 
soldier. He could not fail to discover 
that for him to be separated from his 
gallant comrades, and at a moment 
when the banner of his country was 
advancing, was matter of profoundest 
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grief. So he sought to cheer him 
with the prospect of an early exchange 
of prisoners, — ^Kstened with pride to his 
detail of battle and victory, and then 
gave him passage after passage in the 
story of his own adventures at sea, for 
he had been round the world. He 
employed every means to win the 
soldier's confidence; and when some 
days had passed, the conviction was 
wrought in Mackay's mind, that the 
old fisherman belonged to the same 
class of earnest, genuine Christians with 
his aunt and wife — ^now in heaven. He 
did not fail to observe, too, how the 
old man sought to take him by guile. 
For, adverting to the fact that his 
eyesight was not now so good, and 
the Bible he possessed a small one, 
he got him to read aloud the passage 
for the day ; and if he saw that Mackay 
was disposed to listen,--and this was 
not always the case, — ^he ventured to 
make a few simple comments. And 
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how "well instructed he was unto the 
kingdom," the reader will now gather. 

On a certain evening, the passage 
read was that containing an account 
of Shimei's submissive appeal to King 
David (2 Samuel xix. 16-23):— "And 
Shimei . . . hastened and came down 
. . . to meet king David. And there 
were a thousand men of Benjamin with 
him . . . and they went over Jordan 
before the king. And Shimei . . . 
fell down before the king, and said, 
Let not my lord impute iniquity unto 
me, neither do thou remember that 
which thy servant did perversely the 
day that my lord the king went out of 
Jerusalem, that the king should take 
it to his heart. For thy servant doth 
know that I have sinned; therefore, 
behold I am come the first this day of 
all the house of Joseph to go down to 
meet my lord the king. . . . And David 
said . . . unto Shimei, Thou shalt not 
die. And the king sware unto him." 
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The passage read, the fisherman pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

"This wicked man, in his appeal to 
king David,, shows us how the sinner 
can be reconciled to God. For, 

"1. He must see that he needs to ie 
reconciled. 

" This lies at the very root of Shimei's 
procedure, and it comes out in his con- 
fession — ^'thy servant doth know that 
I have sinned.' And until the sinner 
sees and feels this, he will never come 
to a greater than king David. 

" 2. He must see that it is not safe to 
continue unreconciled. 

"This fact weighed, you see, with 
ShimeL He knew that the king had 
reasserted his right to the throne; and 
he feared that, if the forces that defeated 
Absalom were turned against him, red 
ruin awaited him. And the sinner will 
never dream of returning to God, until 
he sees and knows that *the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all 
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ungodliness and unrighteousness of men/ 
and that 4t is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God/ 

"3. He must see that Qod is truly 
recondledble. 

"Shimei, you notice, did not look on 
the king as implacable. In all likelihood, 
he had been told how he had spoken of 
Amasa — Absalom's commander-in-chief, 
remember — and the clemency that 
breathed in David's language encouraged 
Shimei to make his appeal. And it is 
when the sinner feels, — ^not simply hears 
or reads, — that ' there is forgiveness with 
God; that He has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but rather that He 
turn from his evil ways and live'; and 
most of all, ' that he so loved the world, 
as to give His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,' — it is 
then, observe, that his trembling soul is 
filled with good cheer, and he casts him- 
self at the feet of the Saviour. 
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"4 The result of the threefold ex- 
perience I have named is certain to be 
this — that the sinner will break with all 
thai is apposed to God, 

" Here you see Shimei, and a thousand 
men of Benjamin with him, — to intimate 
that, whatever he may have done in the 
past, he now ca^ts in his lot with king 
David; and from a thousand scabbards, 
there are a thousand swords ready to be 
drawn for him. And the sinner who, in 
aU sincerity and earnestness, appeals to 
God, will follow the same course. He 
wUl renounce the world, the devil, and 
the flesh. He will put all he possesses, 
cheerfully and unreservedly, at the dis- 
posal of his Lord, counting himself no 
longer his own, but bought with a price ; 
and charged therefore to glorify God in 
his body and in his spirit, which are His. 
And when he has thus broken with his 
sinful past, it is spring within him, and 
'the time of the singing of birds has 
come.* " 
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The old fishennan was now silent for 
a few minutes. He then turned to his 
companion, with earnestness in his looks, 
and said, 

"I notice you never make any appeal 
to God ; for you never pray." 

"I once did," was the answer that 
slowly came; for his thoughts had gone 
back to Canada, and at that moment 
he could have said — 

" These prison walls are dark and cold, 
But darker far than they, 
The shadow of a sorrow old 
Is on my heart alway." 

"I once did," he again repeated these 
words: and added, "But what good 
comes of it ? I speak from experience." 

"And so do I," replied the fisherman, 
"and let me ask, what good does not 
come of it ? I know that I called on 
God in the day of my distress, and He 
heard and answered me. And from that 
hour, — when in peril on the sea, — I have 
had recourse to the same blessed means 
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of grace, and never found it fail. If it 
did not still the tempest on the sea, it 
stilled the tempest in my own soul, and 
there came for me a great calm ; for faith 
ever triumphs over fear, when it has 
fought the battle on its knees." 

The soldier was silent, and the fisher- 
man proceeded. 

"You know your Bible, and can read 
it well. Do you not remember, then, 
how Elijah, ' a man subject to such pas- 
sions as we are, prayed earnestly that it 
might not rain ; and it rained not on the 
earth for the space of three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and the 
heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit' (James v. 17, 18). Or 
how these two forces — earthly power and 
earnest prayer, — came into collision in 
the case of the apostle (Acts xii.), — when 
'Peter was kept in prison; but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church 
unto God for him ' ; and prayer won the 
day. Long after the merchant in the 
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bazaar and the labourer in the field had 
sunk to rest, the lamp burned in the 
room where the church met ; and at the 
very hour when Herod seemed to triumph, 
' Behold the angel of the Lord, the light 
shining in the prison, and the speedy 
uprising and deliverance of the apostle/ 
And unless you can show me that God 
is less gracious and powerful now than 
He was then, it remains that ' men ought 
always to pray and not to faint/ Why 
not then haste, as Shimei did, to carry 
your appeal to a greater than king David? 
And if you would care to know how I 
was led to do so, I will gladly tell you." 

Mackay gave assent, and the fisherman 
proceeded to detail how, after a long 
career of sinful indulgence and forgetful- 
ness of God, the death of his wife — a 
follower of John Wesley — was the means, 
under God, of bringing him to serious 
reflection and genuine repentance. The 
fact was an impressive one, as the reader 
will understand, for Mackay, who listened 
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with the deepest interest. With this 
result, too, — that when the hour came, 
in the near future, that saw him tossed 
on a tempestuous sea, and all hope of 
safety seemed gone, the fisherman's 
personal history, — ^graven on his memory 
as with a pen of iron,— flashed on him as 
a guiding beacon, and, under God, led 
him to the haven of Gospel peace. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

A DAY or two after the conversation 
given in our last chapter, and when 
the evening was now closing in, the 
fisherman noticed for the first time, that 
his fellow-prisoner had not returned 
from the exercise court. Extensive 
repairs had been going on for some 
time, and large numbers of workmen 
were employed. And it is highly 
probable that one of their number 
could have explained how it was, that 
in the dusk a taU figure, m a mason's 
dress, rapidly descended a ladder con- 
veniently placed on a quiet part of 
the wall, while in a corner there 
lay a Highland garb, and without an 
owner. 
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The fisherman could only express his 
astonishment. But in the mean time 
Mackay was striding along the road 
leading to the British army. And 
when the old man, — before retiring for 
the night, — opened his Bible, he found 
a slip of paper — ^pencilled by Mackay, — 
intimating that he would die if he 
remained longer cooped up in prison, 
while his comrades were fighting the 
French ; that he had, therefore, matured 
a plan of escape, and asking him to 
pray that the plem might be crowned 
with success. 

On the road, Mackay had many 
perilous encounters, but his knowledge 
of French — got in lower Canada — 
served him well; and at length he 
rejoined his regiment on the eve of the 
last great Peninsular struggle. 

The struggle took place at Toulouse — 
a place of great strategic importance, and 
familiar to Soult, who was a native of 
this district. The city was surrounded 
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by a thick old wall and by the Canal de 
Languedoc. The bridges over the canal 
on the main roads were protected by 
works, and Soult was determined to hold 
Toulouse under any circumstances. He 
had nearly 40,000 men — ^with more than 
80 guns — some of them of the largest 
calibre. 

During the severe battle that followed, 
the 42nd and 79th carried the redoubts 
with a rush. But the French fought 
desperately — large reinforcements reached 
them — the redoubts were surrounded, 
and the 42nd almost destroyed. The 
renmant — driven out — ^in falling back 
threw the 79th into confusion, and the 
latter regiment evacuated the redoubt it 
had captured. 

In this engagement, the loss of the Allies 
was excessive — 4,659 being either killed 
or wounded. Any further attack was 
deferred for a couple of days ; but when 
Soult, noticing Wellington's new dis- 
positions, recognised the fact, that an 
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• 

immediate retreat alone could save him 
from being shut up in Toulouse, he 
decamped during the night — after having 
cut the bridges over the canal. Welling- 
ton then entered the city amid the most 
joyous acclamations, and was hailed by 
crowds as the Deliverer of France. 

Mention is again made of the 79th in 
the Duke's despatch of April 12th 1814. 
And Mackay, for his bravery, was shortly 
after this made a non-commissioned 
ofl&cer. 

•  • • • 

When Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba, and the Hundred Days had come, 
many of the Peninsular veterans had 
crossed the Atlantic, to take part in the 
miserable American War, and perish in 
New Orleans and elsewhere. This fate 
the men of the 79th barely escaped. 
For, early in 1815, the regiment set sail 
for North America and twice was driven 
back by contreury winds. It was then 
ordered to join Wellington's army at 
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Brussels, and in this way it fell to 
Mackay to take part in that dreadful 
battle, which saw the sun of Napoleon go 
down in darkness and bloodshed. 

The places of the veteran regiments 
were supplied by second battalions — i&lled 
with raw recruits — while in the host 
Napoleon had gathered, there was not a 
man who had not served before — and the 
British divisions, moreover, formed but a 
third of the army under Wellington's 
command. 

There cannot be a doubt that Welling- 
ton, at this date, had been lulled into false 
security. He believed it probable, that 
Napoleon would await the attack, but he 
was entirely ignorant of Napoleon's move- 
ments up till the day on which he burst 
across the frontier. 

Late on the 15th June, the news came 
that Napoleon, with a powerful, well- 
appointed force, had crossed the Sambre. 
Wellington now ordered his troops to 
get under arms; and at 4 a.m. on the 
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16th, the 79th — attached to Kempt'a 
Brigade of Picton's division — ^was on the 
march along the road leading to Charleroi 
It is to this circumstance Byron refers in 
his famous lines in " Childe Harold" : — 

** And wild and high the 'Cameron's Gathering' rose, 
The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard ; and heard, too, have her Saxon foes. 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! but with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipes, so fill the mountaineers 

"With the firm active daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 



ears." 



At Quatre Bras, Marshal Ney kept 

the British occupied, while Napoleon was 

dealing with the Prussians at Ligny. 

The action was hard-fought and bloody. 

^ When the French lancers bore down 

upon them, Kempt's brigade stood firm 
in its squares. The battle was won by 
the stubborn courage of Picton's regi- 
ments. They maintained their position 
for hours against overwhelming numbers 
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and an exasperated cavalry, till reinforce- 
ments came up. 

In the 79th, there were no fewer than 
248 rank and file wounded. The night 
was passed on the field — ^no fires were 
lighted — and every man lay down with 
his matlock in his grasp. 

On the 17th, a retreat was ordered by 
the Brussels road, and a position taken 
up among the dripping corn-fields, near 
the farm of La Haye Sainte. With the 
28th, the 79th formed the centre of 
Picton's division. The soldiers were 
drenched to the skin — there was no fuel 
obtainable — and no food beyond that 
carried by the men in their canteens. 
The cavalry soldiers spent the night 
standing by their horses — ^with the arm 
passed through the stirrup. 

On the morning of Sunday the 18th, 
Wellington awaited Napoleon's attack on 
the memorable plain of Waterloo. Here, 
at the head of 30,000 British and 40,000 
mixed troops, he withstood every onset 
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of the French, and ultimately, in union 
with Blucher, swept them from the i&eld. 

The battle — a soldier's rather than a 
general's — was as severe as it was long- 
continued. Above 6,000 men of both 
armies perished on the farm of Hougo- 
mont alone. The British battalions were 
dreadfully wasted and wearied — ^but there 
was no despondency among the men. On 
the contrary, they were eager to be let 
loose upon the foe. The loss of the 79th 
exceeded that of any other regiment in 
the army — with the exception of the 3rd 
battalion of the 1st Foot Guards, which 
was almost annihilated; and Wellington 
again made special mention of the 79th 
in his despatch of the following day. 

The wounded of all arms were so 
numerous, that there was no adequate 
surgical provision for them; and many, 
for this reason, who might have been 
saved, breathed out their last on the field 
of battle. 

How touching a sight that field was. 
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when night had fallen, we gather from 
General Mercer — who was commander of 
a battery of artillery, and lay by his guns 
for the night. "The night was serene,' 
he writes, " and pretty clear. A few light 
clouds, now and then passing across the 
moon's disc, and throwing objects into 
transient obscurity, added considerably to 
the solemnity of the scene. Oh ! it was a 
thrilling sensation thus to stand in the 
silent night and contemplate that field- 
all day long the theatre of noise and 
strife — ^now so calm and still — the actors 
prostrate on the bloody soil — their pale, 
wan faces upturned to the moon's cold 
beams, which caps and breastplates and a 
hundred other tlungs reflected back in 
brilliant pencils of light from as many 
different points. Here and there, some 
poor soldier, sitting up amid the countless 
dead, busied himself in endeavours to 
staunch the flowing stream with which his 
life was ebbing away. Many, whom I 
saw so employed that night, were, when 
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morning dawned, lying stifif and tranquil 
as those who had departed earlier. Others, 
slowly and painfully rising, would stagger 
away with uncertain steps across the 
field in search of succour. Many of them 
I followed with my gaze until lost in the 
obscurity of distance ; but many, alas, after 
staggering a few paces, would sink again 
on the ground — ^to rise no more." 

Man's noble friend — the horse, too, 
came under the eye of this brave soldier- 
for he adds : — " One poor animal excited 
painful interest. He had lost, I believe, 
both his hind legs ; and there he sat the 
long night through — ^looking about, as if 
expecting aid — and sending forth long 
and protracted melancholy neighings. 
Although I knew, that killing him at 
once would be mercy, I could not muster 
courage to give the order. Blood enough 
had been shed during the last six and 
thirty hours, and I sickened at the thought 
of shedding more. There, then, he still 
sat while we left the ground — neighing 
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after us, as if reproaching us for our 
desertion of him in his hour of need." 

It is not impossible, that General 
Mercer's eye may have rested on ser- 
geant Mackay among others. For, late 
in the afternoon, he had fallen severely 
wounded — and lay all night on the field. 
A memorable night for him. 

With the dead and the dying on every 
side of him, who shall describe the anguish 
that came to him on this awful night? 
There was bodUy torture, — there was 
burning thirst well nigh intolerable. 
And as the spoiler did his ghastly work 
among the dead, the light of the young 
moon, now risen, showed Mackay what 
seemed to be a pool of water. He pain- 
fully dragged himself towards it, — to find 
that it was not water, — ^it was the blood 
of the slain ! 

But what was the intensest bodily 
pain, compared with the mental anguish 
that now seized him ? His soul on this 
night became, in the deepest sense, the 
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some wizard, — there came the steaming 
jungles and bloody battle-fields of India ; 
and anon there broke on his ear the 
stirring bugle call or the scream of the 
bagpipe on Spanish hillsides or in French 
valleys. But whatever the scene might 
be for the moment, it called his sins to 
remembrance, — sins so numerous and 
aggravated, that they trooped past like 
lurid ghosts from a valley of tombs, 
each more awfully threatening than the 
other, — until it seemed to him that he had 
died unsaved, and was now sinking, deep- 
er and yet deeper, in a sunless, fathom- 
less abyss, and he awoke with a shriek 
that startled the wounded by his side ! 

All this prolonged and increased his 
illness. His restless days and nights 
were slowly draining his strength, and 
hurrying him to the grave. The keen 
eye of the surgeon failed to see deep 
enough, and the honour and joy of 
ministering to a mind stricken and 
darkened fell to a companion-in-arms. 
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on evil courses, he feared that for him 
there was no place of repentance, 
though he sought it carefully, with 
tears. 

This fear graduaUy deepened, for it 
was diligently nurtured by the enemy 
of souls, — until it seemed as if the night 
it drew around him were the precursor 
of the awful "outer daikness." His 
Christian comrade saw this, and in his 
Scripture readings gave all prominence 
to passages full of the love of Christ, 
and of the delight which God has in 
showing mercy. And knowing that 
the Holy Spirit alone could success- 
fully grapple with Mackay's fears, he 
earnestly besought His gracious interven- 
tion. Blessed be God, this was not denied. 
And when Satan took exception to cases 
such as that of Manasseh, or the thief on 
the cross, and on the ground that they 
were proper only to a remarkable age, 
or an era of miracles, the old English 
fisherman rose up and protested that 

6 
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"where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound"; that Christ was "able 
to save t<5 the uttermost " ; and that 
when fifty summers and more of his sin- 
ful life had gone, and he was threatened 
with utter shipwreck, a single plank had 
carried him safely into harbour. And 
the plank was this: "Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts ; and let him return to 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon " (Isa. Iv. 7). 

This was enough. The strong man 
armed was overcome by a stronger than 
he. Faith and hope entered and took 
possession of Mackay's souL And ere 
he sank to rest on a night never to be 
forgotten, the fresh current of feeling 
flowed through an olden channel 

*' The terrors of death compassed me, 
And the pains of hell gat hold upon me : 
I found trouble and sorrow, 
Then called I upon the name of the Lord ; 
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Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 
Gracious is the Lord and righteous : 
Yea, our God is merciful. 

• ••••• 

1 was brought low and he helped me. 
Return unto thy rest, O my soul : 

For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 

Mine eyes from tears, 

And my feet from falling. 

I will walk before the Lord 

In the land of the living." — P«j. cxvi. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EQUIPPED FOR A NEW FIELD. 

With the light of a new day around him, 
and the peace of God keeping his heart 
and mind, Mackay gradually recovered a 
measure of health. In due time he left 
the hospital and returned to Edinburgh, 
where, decorated with the Waterloo medal, 
he finally quitted the army. 

He had no plans for the future, — ^with 
this exception, that his life must be 
devoted to the service of Christ. The 
great compelling motive here was "the 
love of Christ " ; but, as he often told his 
intimate friends, there were two sub- 
sidiary or subordinate considerations that 
carried him in the direction of earnest 
work for the Master. 

First. T?ie time that was past (1 Peter 
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iv. 3), — ^when he had "lived ... to the 
lusts of men," and not "to the will of 
God." That time, alas, too long, must 
" suffice " ; and when his old masters re- 
appeared and challenged his homage anew, 
his reply to them must be, — " Enough, I 
have served you long, and now I owe you 
nothing, — for your yoke is broken, and 
henceforward must I arm myself with the 
mind that was in Christ, and in those 
who followed him fully." 

Second. The time that remained (Heb. 
X. 25), — every day becoming less. There 
was a " day approaching*' when all oppor- 
tunity for labour must cease; when the 
silver cord must be loosed, and the 
golden bowl broken ; when the dust must 
return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit unto God who gave it. And he 
"saw" its approach. He saw it in the 
reiterated statements of Scripture ; in the 
obituary of every newspaper; in the 
constant sweep of death's keen-edged 
scythe. And, seeing it, he determined 
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and rapid. His Christian progress seemed 
almost a thing of leaps and bounds. The 
mists rose from the valleys, and his 
horizon became a wider one. Each 
Sabbath was to him as one of the days 
of heaven; its ordinances were shining 
ordinances; he saw the King in His 
beauty, and the land that is very far 
oflf. 

Then, during the week, there were 
fellowship meetings, — conducted by aged 
and experienced Christians, — ^where there 
came for him a deeper insight into 
Scripture on its eoc^eriential side, and 
where he had disclosed to him the secret 
of all successful work for the Master. 
This lies in earnest, believing prayer, — 
a complete dependence on the Spirit of 
God, the ultimate Agent in all conversion 
and Christian upbuilding. And to the last 
hour of his life, Mackay never could forget 
the appeals that rose to heaven from these 
meetings. He could compare them to 
nothing so much as the patriarch's 
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wrestling with the uncreated Angel of 
the Covenant (Gen. xxxii. 28)." 

One special result — and of a some- 
what novel character — that followed 
from his relation to Anderston, and 
which we must not omit to notice, 
was an interest in missions to the 
heathen. This was almost a new 
feature in the Church life of the 
period we are dealing with. For in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, the latest com- 
mand of the Saviour had ceased to 
influence the church. Now she awoke 
somewhat; and, recognising this depart- 
ment of duty, the heathen no longer 
addressed their affecting call, " Come over 
and help us," to inattentive ears. 

Into this fresh and flowing current 
of evangelism, the whole soul of Mackay 
went with a will, for he had been in 
India, as the reader knows, and had 
looked on its grim idols; and probably, 
one of the earliest Highland contributions 
to foreign missions came from the humble 
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Sunday school, which he was shortly to 
originate and superintend. 

But while, in the special department 
of grace, this Christian soldier was being 
furnished for the work before him, an 
event — ^in ordinary Providence, as men 
would say — ^now befell him, and of the 
most gratifying and stimulating character. 

The communion Sunday had come, 
when, on taking his place at the Lord's 
table, his eye insensibly rested on the 
features of a woman right opposite to 
him. She was clad in deep moumiug, 
and the tears were stealing down her 
cheeks, while her moving lips told of 
earnest prayer. But it was not any of 
these circumstances that fixed his gaze. 
Her forehead bore a scar which seemed 
familiar to him, and which awoke within 
him early associations. "That seemed 
his sister's forehead," he said to himself, 
"but was it Margaret ? It could scarcely 
be." Since his conversion, he had often 
drawn comfort from the thought of 
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meeting her in glory ; to behold her 
again in the flesh, he had not dared to 
hope. Half-an-hour of prayerful sus- 
pense passed, and brother and sister 
were weeping tears of joy together. 
She had often mourned over him as 
lost, for some one had told her that he 
had fallen on the battle-field in India. 
But as he now detailed his ungodly 
career, and the circumstances of his 
conversion, her feelings may be imagined, 
— ^they cannot be described. Her heart 
thrilled with joy and gratitude to God, 
as in closing his detail, Mackay quoted 
the words of the Gospel: "This thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; 
was lost, and is found." She added 
solemnly, "And blessed is she that 
believed"; in this referring to her 
saintly aunt, who had on her death-bed 
expressed the firm conviction that her 
wayward nephew, — ^gone far into the 
wilderness, — would yet be brought into 
the fold of Christ. 
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When the services of the communion 
day were over, Mackay's sister, at his 
request, gave him an outline of her own 
history during the long years of their 
separation. The outline is as follows : — 

"When I was nineteen years of age, 
I became the wife of a small farmer 
in the neighbourhood of our birth- 
place, and lived there for several years. 
Shortly after our aunt's decease, the 
season proved a bad one, the crops 
were a complete failure, and disappoint- 
ment and difiSculty followed. My 
husband resolved to emigrate. We 
got safely to New Brunswick, where 
he purchased and cleared some land. 
Happiness and comfort in our new home 
fell to our lot for several years. Our 
farm turned out excellent crops, and our 
children were growing up around us, 
when anxious solicitude on the part of 
my husband insensibly slipped into avarice, 
and he resolved to engage in the lumber 
trade. For a few seasons, he was success- 
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ful beyond his expectations, and cleared a 
handsome sum. This led him to engage 
in the trade on a larger scale, until several 
unfavourable winters followed. He did 
not cut much lumber now, and what he 
cut was not superior ; and, to augment the 
evil, the spring freshets were so small, 
that he was prevented from floating it 
to market. Meanwhile, the farm was 
neglected somewhat, and every season the 
returns from it were poorer. A heavy 
debt for stores was incurred, the farm was 
mortgaged as security for the payment, and 
ultimately, when matters had got worse, 
it was sold, to the ruin of our family. 

" We now removed to another district. 
My husband toiled as a day labourer, but 
evidently with no heart. The arrow was 
still rankling in the wound, and sorrow 
continually sat on his brow. For days 
together, he would hardly utter a word to 
any one; and at length, he sank under 
the load, and left me a helpless widow in 
a strange land. 
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"My cup was not yet full, however. 
An epidemic of smallpox came, and one 
after another of my children died — ^until 
my dwelling was surrounded by their 
graves, arid this boy (pointing to him) 
alone remained. 

"Still I exercised faith in God. I 
felt sure he would not allow me to 
perish, and I was not disappointed. 
Friends were raised up who aided me 
generously; and when I expressed a 
desire to return to the land of my birth, 
I had given mo sufficient to bring me 
hither. I arrived two days ago; and, 
having heard of the communion, I 
resolved to wait till it was over. And 
blessed, for ever blessed be His name, 
who has now thrown around me the 
shield of a brother's love and prepared, 
for me, in his conversion, such a banquet 
of joy." 

Mackay's path was now plain. Through 
a factor whom he knew, he had already 
rented a small croft, and having parted 
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from his friends in Anderston, he set 
out, with his sister and her boy, for his 
new home in the Highlands. 



CHAPTEE X. 

SURVBYING THE FIELD. 

The house and other erections on which 
sergeant Mackay now entered were 
greatly out of repair, and in fact ahnost 
ruinous. The proprietor — an impover- 
ished man and in the hands of Jewish 
money-lenders — was an absentee and 
would do nothing. Matters were no 
better with the sergeant's neighbours, 
who seemed contented with an utterly 
insanitary state of things. His earliest 
care, therefore, was to win their respect 
by the capable management of his croft. 
His Canadian experience stood him in 
good stead here, and before many weeks 
had passed, his buildings were in thorough 
repair and his neighbours busily engaged 
in copying his example. This was so far 
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well, but he had come there for other 
and nobler ends, and to these must he 
give himself with all earnestness and 
despatch. 

The parish was an extensive one, and 
the church six miles away. The roads 
were bad_in some parts, indeed, mere 
tracks or bridle-paths — and the difl&cul- 
ties in passing from one part of the 
parish to another, especially in winter, 
were very considerable. 

The minister of the parish was far 
advanced in life, and much of an invalid. 
The legal stipend was a slender one, 
though somewhat more than the '*800 
merks" of sundry parishes after the 
Reformation. But it was not regularly 
paid — when paid too, it was almost 
always with a grudge — and the people, 
so far from increasing it, did their best 
to lessen it by borrowing any little ready 
money the minister might have, assuring 
him that they would be in his debt for 
ever! 
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Unhappily, all this furnished him with 
a plea for devoting much of his time, 
from his coming to the parish, to the 
rearing and selling of black cattle. Nor 
was there anything in his experience as 
a student in divinity, or in the traditions 
of the parish and presbytery, to overbear 
a plea of this order. Speaking of this 
very period, this is what one parish 
minister says of the hall he attended in 
Aberdeen — "I never heard from the 
professor's lips three consecutive sen- 
tences illustrative of any of the doctrines 
of the Bible; and I can conscientiously 
say that I never heard him pronounce, 
even once, the name of Jesus Christ 
during my four years' attendance at the 
hall." Then as to the parish and pres- 
bytery. One of his predecessors was not 
only parish minister, but parish miller ; 
and his nearest co- presbyter was best 
known as a keen sportsman and deer- 
stalker, the boon companion of all comers 
of good social position — a man who might 
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have sat for the portrait of the English 
churchman given us by Wordsworth : — 

•'His course 
From his youth up, and high as manhood's noon, 
Had been irregular — I might say wild 1 
By books unsteadied, by his pastoral care 
Too little checked. An actiye, ardent mind : 
A fancy pregnant with resource, and scheme 
To cheat the sadness of a rainy day ; 
Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games ; 
A generous spirit, and a body strong 
To cope with stoutest champions of the bowl ; 
Had earned for him sure welcome and the rights 
Of a prized visitant, in the jolly hall 
Of country squire, or at the statelier board 

Of duke or earl, 

With these high comrades, he had revell'd long, 
By hopes of coming patronage beguiled 
Till the heart sicken'd." 

It is not surprising that the ministry 
of men of this type should be cold and 
commonplace. An anxious inquirer at 
their manse door would have been a 
phenomenon; but the cattle-dealer or 
the sportsman from the south was a fre- 
quent visitor. And now that age and 
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ill-health had come upon him, the min- 
ister of the parish to which the sergeant 
had come thought his duty discharged, 
when he had climbed the pulpit once on 
Sunday and delivered a chilling homily 
on one of the minor virtues. 

Few persons from the sergeant's neigh- 
bourhood ever dreamt of going to church 
— unless once a-year on the sacramental 
Sunday — when the spectacle was not an 
edifying ona Crowds poured into the 
church or gathered round the tent, from 
all parts of the parish. They listened to 
preaching of the kind we have hinted at, 
and when the service ended, they ad- 
journed to the tavern, where hours were 
spent, — many of them returning home 
under the influence, not of Christian 
gratitude and resolve, but of intoxicating 
liquor. 

On Sunday, as a rule, the men kept 
within doors till late in the afternoon, 
when they either walked round their 
crofts or strolled by the banks of the 
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river, eagerly scanning every pool in 
which salmon lay, and in the hope that 
when night fell they might be fortunate 
enough to secure a savoury addition to 
their ordinary diet. 

The younger children on Sunday wan- 
dered down to the seashore and spent the 
day among the rocks and by the pools 
left by the tide; while grown-up lads 
made usually for a quiet hollow among 
the hills, where putting the stone and 
throwing the hammer were engaged in. 
Would that we had not to add, that in 
the month of February in every year, 
cockfighting was the favourite Sunday 
amusement. For this barbarous pastime 
ample preparations were made weeks 
before; and on a calm day, the eager 
contentions of the youths, or their shouts 
of laughter, could be heard half-a-mile 
off. 

On days of mirth and merrymaking, 
at marriages and at the new year, there 
was a good deal of intemperance — and 
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strong drink was pressed even on the 
young — ^much to the hurt of some of 
them in after years. 

No funeral was properly conducted, 
unless several "rounds" (as they were 
called) of whisky were given those who 
attended. Lord Archibald Campbell — ^in 
his " Eecords of Argyll " — states that, on 
some occasions, there were as many as 
nine rounds. And as little or no water 
was added, the funeral party found some 
diJB&culty in rising to the occasion and 
conveying the body of their friend to the 
burying ground. Indeed, on one occasion 
— so runs the tradition — they discovered, 
on reaching the place of burial, that they 
had left the cofl&n behind ! 

The supplies needed at these times 
were got— not from the wine merchant— 
but from the smuggler — whose nightly 
task was not considered disreputable; 
and so cunningly did he, as a rule, go 
about it, that for years, the excise ofl&cer 
prosecuted his search in vain. 
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His quiet survey of the parish was for 
the sergeant a somewhat saddening one. 
He was a man of too much good sense to 
dream of frowning on aught that was 
innocently-amusing or athletic on week 
days. He enjoyed a good Gaelic tale; 
and the pibroch awoke in him memories 
of bravery and battle. Anything fitted 
to develop thew and sinew found in him 
an earnest, enthusiastic patron. But he 
had the deepest conviction, that the 
spiritual interests of the parish were 
greatly neglected; — and to remedy this 
state of matters, so far as in him lay, 
must now be the chief business of his 
life. 



CHAPTER XL 

ENGAGED IN SOWING. 

In entering on his task of Christian en- 
deavour, the sergeant felt that he " must 
keep his own vineyard." He must aim, 
that is, at personal goodness, or godliness, 
if the reader will, as a preliminary to his 
doing good to others. He must build into 
his own life — ^not the "wood, hay, and 
stubble" — so rife in the little world around 
him — ^but the "gold, silver, and precious 
stones " of Christian grace and practice. 

He was, further, alive to the diflSculties 
and discouragements that awaited his 
enterprise. He was conscious of many 
shortcomings. When he would do good, 
evil was present with him. Then, were 
there not formidable, though invisible, 
enemies to be encountered — ay, "prin- 
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cipaUties and powers "—longing to re- 
kindle unhallowed fires, or cast him down 
by appalling fears ? And the world had 
not lost the hatred of which the Saviour 
warned his disciples — even though it 
contented itself with mispresentation or 
mockery and derision. 

But there was one promise, that, even 
at this stage, enabled him fearlessly to 
contemplate these difficulties and dis- 
couragements. It was this: — ^"As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be" (Deut 
xxxiiL). A promise of this order gave him 
the key to many a golden chapter in the 
history of the believer; and as he read 
these chapters again and again, he seemed 
lifted to a higher vantage ground of 
Christian attainment — he felt as if armed 
with fuller resource — and his faith in the 
law that binds harvest to seed-time 
became strong as the munitions of rocks. 

At this date, and as a matter of cour- 
tesy, the sergeant called for the aged 
minister, and stated how he intended to 
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proceed. His proposals were listened to 
— though somewhat coldly. But even 
had they been rejected, zeal for the glory 
of God and the best interests of men was 
like a fire in his bones — ^he was weary 
with forbearing, and he could not stay 
(Jer. XX.). 

A sincere interest in the children, he 
knew to be the surest, shortest way to the 
hearts of the parents. So he invited them 
to come to his house on the Sunday 
evening. A brave soldier — returned from 
the wars — always won the respect of 
Highlanders. The invitation, then, was 
at once accepted — and there met from 
week to week a Simday school and a 
senior or Bible class. The children proved 
bright, eager and amenable to discipline. 
For the lessons given them — from the 
Scriptures and the Shorter Catechism — • 
he always made careful preparation ; and 
to increase the interest, he drew again and 
again on his own experiences in other 
and distant lands. The children soon 
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ministry of sacred song, and thus bound 
the young by fresh cords to the meetings 
in the sergeant's house. Their voices 
were trained — and in the house of God, 
where many of them now attended, the 
ever-increasing volume of praise came as 
a surprise to older persons, who had never 
been taught to sing. 

The schoolmaster became greatly at- 
tached to sergeant Mackay. He entered 
heartily into all his plans, and in after 
years, he used to say that his intercourse 
with the sergeant formed no mean part 
of his preparation for the sacred calling 
on which he had now entered. Like his 
friend, he now rests from his labours. 
His body lies on a wind-swept spot in 
one of our city cemeteries, the text on 
his tombstone being this — "I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness " (Psalm xvii.). 

With young lads and young women — 
no longer of school age — the sergeant 
felt that the best method was that of 
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personal dealing. The Gospels had shown 
him how the nucleus of the early church 
had been formed (John i.), and the same 
method, he saw, must be followed by like 
results. He seized every golden oppor- 
tunity, therefore, whether it chanced to 
be the quiet walk to church on Sunday, 
or the presence of sickness and death in 
the house, and God greatly honoured him 
in his efforts. 

In summer, some of their number left 
the district for a time, either to engage in 
fish-curing or in harvesting. The ser- 
geant knew the temptations to which 
they were exposed, and as far as possible 
kept in touch with them. The interest 
of ministers in the localities to which 
they had gone was enlisted; and at the 
mention of the sergeant's name, the eyes 
of the young Highlanders filled with 
tears. 

But others of the yoimg people were 
yearly leaving the district altogether. 
Most of the number sought the capital 
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of the west; and as he paid occasional 
visits to Glasgow, he was careful to look 
in on as many as possible and urge them, 
as their case might demand, to accept, or 
to continue to follow Christ. Sometimes 
his heart was filled with joy, at other 
times with grief. For all do not take the 
upward road; and in a great city, the 
young and inexperienced too often, alas ! 
make shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience. 

While his interest centred chiefly in 
the young, sergeant Mackay sought to 
do good to all classes, as he had oppor- 
tunity; and as nunor tunes were his 
favourite tunes, the element of sorrow 
or sadness in human life won his instant 
and sincere sympathy. 

The case of the imbeciles or half-witted 
class touched him deeply. They were a 
small class — ^none of them really danger- 
ous — but all of them cruelly circum- 
stanced. The amenities of the present 
day were not merely unknown — they 
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The widow and the fatherless found in 
h\m a sympathising, and, as far as his 
means allowed, a generous friend. 

To the mourner, he was truly a son of 
consolation — weeping with those that 
wept — and ever careful to commend 
them to the sympathy of Him whose 
tears flowed in the graveyard at Bethany. 

And when summoned to the bedside of 
the dying, though it chanced to be the 
bleak winter-time and the midnight hour, 
he never refused the summons. Armed 
with a rude lantern, he took his way — 
sometimes through silent wood and lonely 
glen, by river and across moor — his 
lantern, with its candle, the symbol of 
the light and good cheer he brought to 
those who longed to see his face and hear 
his voice before they entered the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

In Christian endeavour, of this last 
order especially, his own faith and hope 
were greatly strengthened. He kept no 
written record of cases. He was in truth 
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agony through which she had piassed 
gradually left her features; and as the 
sergeant crossed the threshold and turned 
homeward, the thoughts that filled his 
mind have been well put by another : — 

'* And though the curtains hide her face. 
Yet were it lifted to the light, 
The sweet expression of her brow 
Would charm the gazer, till his thought 
Erased the ravages of time, 
Filled up the hollow cheek, and brought 
A freshness back as of her prime,— 
So healing is her quiet now, 
So perfectly the lines express 
A placid, settled loveliness." 



CHAPTER XII. 

SOWING IN TEARS.* 

Among others who left the district, 
there was a young man of considerable 
promise, the son of a widow. By rigid 
economy, by letting a room to anglers 
in the summer time, she had gathered 
enough to send her son to college. He 
had chosen medicine as his profession, and 
during the fibrst session he studied hard, 
coming well out of every examination 
in his class. But later, he was bitten 
by a poor type of fiction, — ^mere flum- 

* In the previous chapter, we have stated, that the 
work in which sergeant Mackay was engaged bronght 
him not only joy but sorrow. Some of the more 
prominent causes of this sorrow, we shall now set 
down in this chapter. The reader will understand, 
that these did not arise — the one after the other 
immediately, but were spread over a period of ten or 
twelve years. 
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mery from the paradise of fools, — and 
neglected his studies-proper. His close 
companions, as might be expected, were 
men of the same order, and all entered 
on perilous courses of conduct. 

The widow's son was surprised, and 
not very well pleased, to see the sergeant 
enter his lodging one Saturday night. 
His companions were with him, but 
they shortly withdrew, when the sergeant 
seized the opportunity, and dealt kindly 
and faithfully with his young friend. 
At first, the youth was disposed to 
resent the good man's inquiries, but 
by-and-by he admitted his folly. He 
hoped, he said, the mad fit would soon 
pass off. He had no intention of 
becoming an infidel. He believed in 
the divine origin of the Christian faith, 
and — ^busily engaged with his studies — 
he was only deferring its claims until 
a more convenient season. The sergeant 
at once pointed out the folly of such 
a course — ^reminded him of days at 
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home, when the heavenward road seemed 
fair and inviting to him; and dwelt 
earnestly on the growing force of habit — 
the ever-increasing power of unbelief, 
and the incomparable worth of those 
blessings he was setting such small 
store by. But though impressed for 
a time, and so long as the sergeant's 
words rang in his ears, he returned to 
drink yet deeper of the pleasures of 
sin, and finally barter heaven for the 
short-lived, irrational joys of the world. 

Having passed his final examination, 
this youth now became assistant to an old 
doctor in a provincial town. The prac- 
tice was not one that made excessive 
demands on his time, and he soon 
formed friendships, not of the best order, 
and fell into habits of intemperance. 

At length the winter of 18 — came, and 
an evening in December found him with 
his boon companions. They seemed 
happy in the extreme — ^but somehow or 
other, he could not rid himself of a 
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strange presentiment, which flung its 
shadow over him. He could have said, 

'* Light flows our war of mocking words, and yet 
I feel a nameless sadness o'er me roll. 
Yes, yes, we know ithat we can jest, 
But there's a something in this breast 
To which your light words bring no rest, 
And your gay smiles no anodyne." 

The hour waxed late, when, having 
drained his last cup, he parted from his 
friends, and took the way home. The 
night was one of intense darkness, — ^for 
the moon had gone down, — and the house 
he lived in was a mile ofif. As he followed 
the road that swept round the hotel, and 
struck into the noble avenue beyond, no 
sound reached his ear, save the hooting of 
the owl and the murmur of the river, 
whose banks he was now approaching. 
From this point, the house was only a 
hundred yards distant, but, as we shall 
see, he never reached it alive. 

When several hours after midnight 
had passed, and he had not returned, his 
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parents had removed to town, became 
apprenticed to a goldsmith. He was a 
specially attractive youth, and would 
have made a fine soldier, had he decided 
to enter the army. He quickly put 
himself abreast of his master's business, 
and became a great favourite with his 
clients. He was not happy at home, 
and always maintained that his father 
treated him with imdeserved lack of 
confidence. He attended church regu- 
larly, and took a prominent part in the 
debates of the young men's literary 
society. He greatly appreciated special 
lectures, delivered during winter by his 
minister, and found pleasure in getting 
other young men to attend these lectures 
with him. But latterly, there is good 
ground for believing that he had joined 
a betting club — ^keeping late hours in the 
city, and forming friendships with men 
much older, and who had ah'eady con- 
tributed to the ruin of many a promising 
youth. As a further development in 
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the direction of evil, he now entered, 
there is reason to believe, on a life of 
secret profligacy, known only to one or 
two intimate and congenial friends. 
This resulted after a time in loss of 
health, character and situation. He 
might now be seen painfully earning a 
precarious living as a tenth-rate com- 
mission agent. His dress became poor, 
and his once gallant form bowed by 
vicious excess. The friends, who knew 
him years before, grew weary of assisting 
him, or removed elsewhere; and at 
length he resolved to commit suicide. 

*' Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 
Hopeless are aU my evils, all remediless ; 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
. No long petition — speedy death, 
The close of all my miseries." 

Before venturing imbidden into the 
presence of God, he, with the utmost 
deliberation, set his house in order, — 
carefully putting aside certain articles 
held on commission, and giving instruc- 
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tions that they be sent to the proper 
parties. He then emptied the poison 
cup, and lay down in bed— never to rise. 
Strangers carried him to an obscure 
grave, and returned home to forget all 
about him. But the sergeant wept over 
him, and refused to be comforted for a 
time. 

A third case, in its sadness, had special 
features of its own. A clever youth had 
given himself to the study of law. He 
had served his apprenticeship, and, eager 
to get on in the world, had begun business 
for himself. Clients, however, were long 
in coining — ^those at least who could pay 
for service done them. So he listened to 
the counsels of another from the same 
district, and joined a syndicate engaged 
in smuggling. The contraband goods 
were conveyed in carts to all appearance 
loaded with hay only, and then deposited, 
at the dead hour of night, at a quiet spot 
on the banks of the Clyde. Thence they 
were, in due course, conveyed to the city. 
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This had gone on for some time, when 
a hint was given the revenue ofl&cers, 
and they were at once on the alert. Night 
after night, they concealed themselves 
near the spot, only to find themselves 
baffled. But their opportunity came at 
last. Seeing a boat approach one night, 
they waited until four men had landed and 
were engaged m dragging the smuggled 
spirits from their place of concealment 
They then sprang on them, and a fierce 
struggle followed. The lawyer was a 
powerful young man ; so drawing a stout 
stick he carried, he felled the officer, who 
had seized him, to the ground, and at 
once made his escape. The blow he had 
struck seemed a fatal one to him, and 
under this impression, he hurriedly 
quitted the city, and passed to a wild 
and remote district in Sutherlandshire. 
For a time, his place of concealment was 
not known, but only for a time. He then 
betook himself to the hills, hiding during 
the day in places difficult of access, and 
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only approaching the shieling of a 
friendly shepherd for food, when night 
had fallen. Exposure, anxiety, and re- 
morse soon wore him out ; and, still 
imder the impression that he had killed 
the ofl&cer, he breathed his last in a cave, 
just as the ofl&cers of the law were 
approaching to take him. 

A career, opening auspiciously, and 
closed in this lamentable way, brought 
the sergeant, the reader may be assured, 
the deepest sorrow, and caused him no 
little heart-searching on the score of his 
own fideUty. 

But the tragic element in life is not 
confined to our great cities, and may be 
met with in quiet country districts, where 
a touch of Eden's beauty . would seem to 
linger, as the following narrative will show 

April had come with sunshine and 
shower. Field and hedgerow were put- 
ting on their dress of green, though the 
eye easily detected patches of snow on 
the hills in the background. 
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The normal quiet of the district had 
for the hour disappeared, for the fair 
was to be held on the morrow. Droves 
of cattle were hourly passing, some of 
them from the Western Isles. Late in 
the afternoon, the children were flocking 
home from school, each more eager than 
the other in anticipation of the morrow, 
and of all that the fair was to bring 
them* And when the morning broke, 
many who rarely stirred from home were 
on the road to the fair. 

Old men, with their wives in dark 
cloaks and white mutches, jogged along 
in carts of the rudest type. St£ilwart 
young fellows, some of whom were one 
day to leave their bones on the battlefield, 
stepped briskly on foot, and with them 
were comely Highland girls, fresh as the 
dew, and all of them barefoot, till they 
neared the town, when the young men 
passed on, and they, seated on a dry 
bank, put on their shoes and perfected 
their adornment for the fair. 
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There were crofters, too, neither young 
nor old, but to-day grave of countenance, 
for they owed their landlord; and as 
prices were low, they feared that the 
stirks they had sent on might after all be 
left on their hands. 

When the business of the fair had pro- 
ceeded briskly for some hours, one of a 
bevy of tinkers, armed with the bagpipe, 
marched in full blast through the crowd, 
and entered the avenue, quickly followed 
by many of the young folks, who, accord- 
ing to use and wont, were to foot it 
merrily on the green sward. 

Among those who took part in the 
dance, there were few who, for beauty of 
person and character, could compete with 

Mora F . She was just seventeen, 

the only daughter of a widow, with a face 
at once strong and sympathetic, — ^innocent 
of the arts of the coquette — when she 
loves, it must be with a love that many 
waters cannot quench, — and had she 
chanced to enter the service of some 
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Lady Dedlock of the period, she would 
have found herself touched on the cheek 
by her Ladyship, and asked the question, 
" Child, do you know how beautiful you 
are ? " It was with some reluctance that 
she left home in the early morning, but 
as the daughter of a neighbour was going 
to the fair, her mother insisted that she 
should share in the enjoyments of the day. 
Thrice had Flora been called up to 
dance in the avenue, but when the third 
reel was half through, she felt as if about 
to faint, and whispering something to her 

friend Effie , she hurriedly quitted 

the dance, took a step or two in the 
direction of a seat placed at the foot of a 
tree, but before reaching it fell fainting to 
the ground. A young man, a stranger, 
on his first visit to the Highlands, and 
who had watched the dance with the 
deepest interest, at once proceeded to her 
help, lifted her, carried her to the foot 
of the tree, and there, in a fashion that 
spoke of some medical skill, did his utmost 
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for her recovery. While thus engaged 
there came up hurriedly the son of a 

crofter, by name Eoderick S . This 

youth had found the crofter life too hum- 
drum for him. So he had become gillie 
to Sir John, — with the result that he had 
learnt to put on airs and imbibe a good 
deal of whisky. He had an intense 
admiration for Flora, but she had never 
liked him. She knew that his temper 
was surly, and that, when in liquor, he 
was specially quarrelsome. She had, 
therefore, studiously avoided giving him 
any encouragement, and when he had 
called at her mother's house, as he had 
often done, she had always found some 
excuse for absenting herself from the 
kitchen. 

There was a frown on Eoderick's brow, 
as the youthful stranger undid Flora's 
coDar and sprinkled water on her fore- 
head; and the frown deepened when he 
found her taken, with her friend Effie, to 
the hotel close at hand, that nourishing 
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food might be given her. He followed, 
but when courteously urged to share the 
young man's hospitality, he refused, and 
passing to the bar of the hotel, indulged 
in two glasses of raw whisky. 

Both girls were alarmed at the thought 

of S being their escort on the road 

home; and as Flora, with her strength 
somewhat recruited, determined to leave 
the fair at once, the youthful stranger, 
from inbred courtesy, resolved to accom- 
pany them a little way out of town, and 

S , unasked, was only too eager to 

join them. 

The road, by which they had slowly 
journeyed, offered them glimpses of beauti- 
ful scenery, wood and mountain, and arm 
of the sea, which the stranger greatly 
admired. But on reaching the third mile- 
stone, there lay on their right a dangerous 
precipice, running sheer down to the river, 
where it hurled itself with a noise like 
thunder, into the boiling caldron of " The 
Linn.'' At this point, accidents had oc- 
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cxirred repeatedly, but the old wooden 
paling had now given pleice to a stone 
dyke, to aU appearance firm as the rock 
itself. 

At this point, then, S , who had 

hardly uttered a word, came up to the 
stranger youth, and said, — ^''You have 
come far enough. You may go back 
now." 

"If the ladies wish it," the youth 
answered, " I shall return at once, but I 
should prefer accompanying them, till a 
cart overtakes them, and they are saved 
a journey on foot." 

"I have already said," replied S , 

"that you have come far enough. I 
order you to return, and if you don't I'll 
pitch you over the dyke into the river." 

"You had better not try," was the 
answer, and scarcely had it been given 

when S had him by the waist. 

Maddened by jealousy and drink, he 
seemed bent on carrying out his threat, 
and this notwithstanding the entreaties 
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daybreak they ceased, and she fell into 
deep slumber. 

It was noon when she awoke, but long 
before then Effie, her companion, had 
told the tragic tale. The Linn was 
searched with long poles, with iron 
hooks attached to them, and at length, — 
still locked in deadly embrace, — the two 
bodies were recovered. 

Eoderick S finds a grave among 

his kindred, but the youthful stranger 
lies buried far from home. When his 
portmanteau was examined at the hotel, 
nothing was found to give a clue to his 
identity. His dress and linen showed 
that he was of good social position; but 
a case of surgical instruments, two bank- 
notes of considerable value, a copy of 
Euripides, and a Bible, with the words 
written on the flyleaf, " From your mother, 
with all affection," summed up the rest. 

The old procurator -fiscal advertised, 
corresponded, and did his utmost, in 
every way, to discover the friends of the 
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stranger. But it was not until a con- 
siderable time had passed, that he proved 
successful. 

A banker in Canada had sent his son 
to complete his medical studies at the 
University of Edinburgh. The young 
man was a distinguished student, of 
highly respectable character, and in one 
of his last letters home he stated that 
he intended visiting the Highlands in 
spring, to find out some relatives of the 
family there. By and by, there came a 
silence that alarmed his parents. His 
father wrote repeatedly, and at length 
crossed the Atlantic to prosecute the 
search for his son. On reaching the 
Highlands, he chanced to hear of the 
tragic event above set down, and having 
at once sought out the old procurator, his 
worst fears were aU too fuUy confirmed 
The youth was an only son, and would 
it be surprising if, as he paced his room 
at the hotel far into the night, his 
sorrowing father was overheard saying,. 
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"Would God I had died for thee, my 
son, my son ! " Thus 

** Men dig graves, with bitter tears, 
For their dead hopes." 

But what of Flora? After a week or 
two she recovered so far as to be able to 
return home. During the summer she 
seemed to regain a measure of health, 
but with the fall of the leaf she slowly 
faded away. She was one of the brightest 
members of the sergeant's bible -class, 
and on the night before her death she 
said to him, "It was a poor return the 
stranger youth had for all his kindness 
to me, but in my dreams I now see him, 
not in 'The Linn,' but on the banks of 
a river, clear as crystal, flowing from the 
throne of God and the Lamb." The 
youth, as it turned out, was a near 
relative, a fact which, had she known it, 
must have added a fresh pang to her 
sorrow. 

The fair the author has written of no 
longer takes rank among living institu- 
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tions. Easy and rapid communication 
with the south has given it the death- 
blow. But often as it is spoken of by 
old people, who attended it in other days, 
the tragic fate of the Canadian youth, 
and of Flora his kinswoman, is sure to 
be recalled with profound sympathy and 
regret. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

BREAKING FRESH GROUND. 

Not long after the tragic event last given, 
the aged minister of the parish removed 
to the south of England. He was in 
search of health, and hoped, even at his 
advanced years, to return and resume his 
duties. But at the end of six months, 
and just as nature was rising from her 
wintry couch, he died somewhat suddenly. 

His successor was a young man of 
singular promise and power. The son of 
an officer, his intention was to have 
entered the army; but during a severe 
illness, he came to the conclusion that 
God was calling him to enter the ministry. 

On his recovery, then, he at once 
joined the classes at the University — 
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distinguishing himself as a student — and 
when licensed and ordained, he resolved, 
€rod helping him, to make full proof 
of his ministry. He was an excellent 
Gaelic scholar, and his influence for 
good quickly deepened and spread. 
Dead things in the parish became 
instinct with life. The dry channels 
of church forms made music now, as 
there passed through them living waters 
for the thirsty. And no one rejoiced 
more sincerely than sergeant Mackay. 
He felt that better days had dawned 
for the parish, and that soon — ^under 
preaching so earnest, and a pastorate 
so faithful — there must be times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
And though conscious of failing strength, 
he was so stimulated by the preaching, 
and the presence — now and then — of the 
minister under his humble roof, that he 
must needs brace himself for further 
enterprise. It was as if he heard a voice 
behind him, saying : — 
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** Faint yet imrsuing" — ^let the sign, 
soldier of the Cross ! be thine ; 
Grave the good legend on thy shield. 
And bear it thro' the battlefield.*' 

At this date, sergeant Mackay resolved 
to visit the town in which he had been 
apprenticed long ago. One or two friends 
of his still lived there, and he was 
anxious to spend a week with them. He 
hoped for rest in their society — ^but as it 
turned out, there only came severe and 
wearing toil. 

For some little time, rumours of the 
presence of Asiatic cholera in England 
had been blown on every wind. Alarm- 
ing accounts were later given of its 
ravages in some of our Scottish centres — 
and when at length it broke out in this 
.Highland town, the alarm added to the 
number of victims. 

The disease spreads mostly in the lines 
of human intercourse and travel. And 
BO it came that, when a young man, 
conveying a chest in which were some 
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in the woods, or occupy caves, frequented 
by broken men in other days. But the 
sergeant remained and gave yeoman 
service — ^never once sparing himself, and 
only eager to instruct the dying, and 
comfort those who wept over them. His 
stay extended over some weeks, and when 
he reached home, it wa,s only to under- 
take a task of another order, which had 
long lain near his heart. 

There are some localities in the High- 
lands, where the religion of the people is 
Bomanism. These localities are Loch- 
aber, Moidart, Knoidart, Strathglass, &c., 
and the islands of Eigg, Barra, South 
XJist, &c. Ever since the day when the 
old Celtic or Culdean church went down, 
the church of Bome has held her own; 
and not even the Eeformation of the 
sixteenth century has relaxed her grasp. 

At this period in the life of sergeant 
Mackay, there lay across the moor a 
hamlet, in which, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the families were Eomanist. 
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They were profoundly ignorant, and the 
priest loved to have it so, — ^f or his church 
in the Highlands was content to rule the 
people, without instructing them. Their 
folk-lore, on its religious side, was made 
up of sorry l^ends of the saints ; wonders 
wrought by the Virgin; the special 
virtue attaching to holy water ; pilgrim- 
ages to wells and chapels ; and so forth. 
They were great believers in spells and 
preventive charms, which were constantly 
used by them. They had the utmost 
faith in apparitions; and they main- 
tained that children, dying without bap- 
tism, wandered in woods and solitudes, 
lamenting their hard fate, and were 
often seen by eyes of flesh. In truth, 
when probed to the bottom, there was 
as much of Druidism in their religious 
opinions and worship, as of any peculiar 
practices derived from Bomanism. Need 
we add, that not one of their number 
possessed the Scriptures; and even had 
they possessed them, they could not 
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have read them — that others, not Christ, 
challenged their heart-trust; and that 
the words spoken from the altar were 
not of the class to gird men aright for 
living and dying. 

Into this hamlet, the sergeant resolved 
to penetrate, and in doing so, to follow 
a particular course. That course must 
be evangelic, not corUroversiaL There 
must be no wrangling as to the merits 
or demerits of the several churches. 
He must simply open the word of 
God, and find out man's present and 
pressing duty; and this done, he felt 
sure that other questions would, in 
due time, find their proper adjustment. 

As he had done in his own hamlet, 
he began by inviting the young to meet 
him in widow M/s house on the 
Sunday afternoon, but for a time 
the attendance was small Nothing 
daunted, he went on with his work, 
and his constituency grew. The parents 
of Eomanist children presented them- 
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selves — at first, to see what was going 
on, and report to the priest. But, 
by-and-by, they became interested in 
what they heard, — their hearts were 
touched by the recital of simple gospel 
truths, — and when they found their 
children repeating Scripture texts and 
narratives at home, and they put the 
question to themselves, "Why does 
our church forbid our possessing the 
word of Grod ? " they were already 
on their way from darkness to light, 
and from the church of Rome to 
the church of the Reformation. And 
as each convert kindled the torch of 
another, the sergeant found himself 
walking, not in the light of one torch, 
but of several. 

And now there came peace, say you, 
reader? Nay, not peace, but a sword. 
Hitherto, the priest, who lived at some 
distance, had been known as an easy- 
going, good-natn^d personality, with 
little of the rancour of Maynooth. And 
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no one can tell how many would have 
been lured back had he maintained his 
usual demeanour, and appeared "gentle 
among them, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children." But he came filled with 
wrath, and " breathing out slaughter and 
threatenings." "All who persisted in 
attending the meetings held by the 
soldier, or allowed their children to be 
taught by him, must pass under the ban 
of the church. Every christian privilege, 
in life and death, must be denied them. 
And as they valued their weal in time 
and eternity, retrace their steps they 
must, and no longer aid and abet soul- 
destroying heresy." Such in substance 
was the language that came from the 
altar. 

The sergeant was not surprised when 
told of all this. Men in office in his 
own church had already opposed his 
work; and if a man's foes be the men 
of his own household, opposition from an 
outer and alien world need not astonish 
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him. But he never slacked in his efforts 
for the good of these simple folks; on 
the contrary, he prosecuted them with 
increasing ardour. And though some of 
their number, like the Jewish ruler, were 
content to seek the Saviour "by night," 
he found his reward in growing success. 
They were no longer alarmed by the 
peals of church-thunder that broke over 
them. They had heard and received the 
great truth, that " there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a 
ransom for all to be testified in due 
time." And the only servitude they 
would now submit to was the apostolic 
one. "Being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye have your 
fruit unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life" (Eomans vi 22). 

From this time, they ceased to make 
use of spells and preventive charms. 
They abandoned the legends of the saints 
for the true sayings of God in His holy 
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word. The only pilgrimage they now 
made was the journey on Sabbath to the 
house of God. In the minister, who 
occupied the pulpit, they saw, not a 
priest in the Eomanist sense, but simply 
a bringer of good tidings — an ambassador 
for Christ, beseeching men to be recon- 
ciled to God. And the only relic of the 
old life they seemed anxious to retain^ 
was their faith in apparitions. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. A faith of this- 
order seems singularly dear to the imag-- 
inative Celt — with his dark woods and 
lonely glens ; and how strong the grip it 
had, a century ago, of educated High- 
landers^ will appear from the following 
incident. 

In a parish in Argyle, there lived an 
excellent minister, who, during a long 
life, had done not a little in putting down 
superstitious practices among his flock. 
When the twilight fell, he was alwaya 
in the habit of "meditating among the 
tombs," — the churchyard lying quite 
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father, who had buried them in this spot 
so many years before. Now, if the 
occupant of a Highland manse saw some- 
thing more in the above than the flitting 
to and fro of some will o' the wisp, can 
it be matter of surprise that a simple 
peasantry — long, too, in the lap of the 
church of Eome — should continue to hold 
by beliefs of so ancient and rooted an 
order ? 

Let me add here, that it was among 
these simple peasants that sergeant Mac- 
kay finished his earthly work for his 
Lord. 
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close of the year, — ^he set out, though 
far from well, to hold his usual meeting 
in the neighbouring hamlet; and when 
the meeting was over, he prepared, at a 
somewhat late hour, to return homa 
One or two of the people, who accom- 
panied him on the way a little, saw the 
gathering tempest, and urged him to 
remain over night. But this he was 
unwilling to do, as a dying man in 
his own hamlet needed his services; 
and so, having bade them good-night, he 
took his way across the moor. 

He had not proceeded far, when the 
brooding tempest burst in all its fury. 
The biting wind and wreathing snow 
hindered him at every step. Thick 
darkness settled all around; and with 
every landmark blotted out, he wandered 
far to the left. Coming now upon 
marshy ground, and afraid of getting 
bogged, he seems, in his endeavour to 
find the path, to have wandered up and 
down for a considerable time, and then 
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And, strange to say, the last words he 
repeated at the hamlet were those of 
apostolic triumph : — " Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay, in 
all these things we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us" 
(Eomans viiL 35-37). 

The night having proved so stormy, the 
sergeant's sister concluded, that he had 
remained — as he sometimes did — ^with 
his friends in the other hamlet. But a 
shepherd, crossing the moor at daybreak, 
and attracted by the movements of his 
dog, discovered the body, and at once 
carried back the heavy tidings — ^which 
quickly spread and filled the parish with 
grief. 

On the day of his burial, sombre 
figures could be seen approaching the 
house from moor and glen, — among them 
some Bomanists even. The simple 
service — conducted by the minister of 
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the parish — ^was soon over, and the 
mourners passed on to the secluded 
burying-ground, where, amid tears, dust 
was laid to dust. 

On the Sunday following, the pews 
of the parish church were filled by 
unusual numbers, eager to hear the 
funeral sermon. Of it we possess no 
notes; but we cannot doubt, that the 
lessons of the hour were urged home 
with all impressiveness, — that an honest 
tribute was paid the dead soldier, whose 
face they were to see no more, and 
fervent thanks given to Gk)d for all 
that he had been honoured to accom- 
plish. Himself the son of an officer, we 
may naturally suppose that the preacher 
dwelt with pride on the class of "good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ," — ^from Joshua 
the son of Nun, down to Colonel Gardiner 
— ^with special reference to the high 
courage shown by them on behalf of the 
Lord in every trying circumstance. And 
most gladly and gratefully would he give 
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sergeant Mackay a place in this honoured 
class — ^recalling the energy and single- 
heartedness with which he had given 
himself to the highest interests of the 
parish from the first hour of his coming. 
For he had been eyes to the blind and 
feet to the lame. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon him ; 
and he had made the widow's heart to 
sing for joy. And while there was a sob 
in the voice of the preacher as he quoted 
a passage like this : " Why, then, are ye 
the last to bring back the king?" and 
knew that there were some in the 
audience, from the sergeant's immediate 
neighbourhood, who still refused to bend 
the knee to the Saviour, the same voice 
thrilled with an intense fervour as the fact 
was recalled, that he who had gone 
from them was but a plain, humble 
Christian, daily prosecuting his work for 
che Master without blare of trumpet, 
and little known outside the district of 
his choice. 
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« The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing — ^but a m3rriad scattered stars 
Break np the night and make it beautiful.'' 

For half a century and more, the 
hamlets of which we have written have 
been deserted — their ruins overgrown by 
nettle and bramble — the bleating of sheep 
and the bark of the fox heard as evening 
falls, and not the voices of children at 
play. The glen in which the hamlets lay 
no longer offers the tourist the wild notes 
of the pibroch or the solemn strains of 
the Gaelic psalm. And though in other 
days it sent forth scores of brave men to 
take part in the Peninsular war, a 
recruiting party would not find three 
eflfective men to-day. They might enlist, 
if they so pleased, a few weak-kneed lads 
— ^from some city poorhouse — the subor- 
dinates and assistants of the shepherds 
who keep watch over their flocks — ^but 
would these bear the toils of the march 
or brave the perils of the battlefield ? 
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The hamlets are no more. But in the 
wilds of Canada, you can chance on the 
descendants of men, who knew and 
honoured sergeant Mackay. As one of 
these has said recently, "The emigrants 
were men of heroic soul. All day long 
their axes rang in the forest, and at 
night the smoke of burning log-heaps 
hung over their humble dwellings. But 
they overcame. The wilderness and the 
solitary place were made glad. More 
than this. They left a heritage of truth, 
and their memory is still an inspiration. 
The children have risen up to bless them 
in the gates. And from one humble log- 
church, no fewer than thirty-eight young 
men have entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church." So writes Dr 
Mackay of Formosa — whose grandfather 
fought at Waterloo. And who can tell 
how much of all this hallowed influence 
is owing to the life and labour of sergeant 
Mackay ? 

In any case, he was, first, a brave 
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soldier and fought the battles of his 
country. He was, next, a sower of good 
seed — ay, often called to sow in tears — 
and the law of Christ's kingdom — 
applicable to him, and to all of like 
spirit with him, is this: "And he that 
reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal, that both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together " (John iv. 36). 



CHAPTEE XV. 

LESSONSJ 

1. For parents and guardians, the lesson 
is, The duty of uruxasing care for the 
highest interests of the young. 

This care governed the life of the godly 
kinswoman under whose roof Mackaj and 
his sister found a home. The fruit of it 
appears early in the case of the sister — 
and late in the life of the brother. But 
would it have appeared at all, if he had 
not early come into contact with a living 
example of devotion to the Saviour? 
The reader will not forget the wave of 
feeling that swept over Mackay, as he 
stood by the grave of his aunt. 

The promise is to parents and their 
children. It is along the family channel 
that God, as a rule, is pleased to pour the 
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waters of his grace. The Kne, as a 
general rule, always passes from father to 
son ; and the hope of the church, in any 
given age, lies in the children of the 
church. Thus parents have more than 
money and lands to leave to their 
children. They have a nobler heritage to 
transmit than any of earth — the faith 
and the hope of the gospel, to wit — and 
with all the care that marks men of the 
world in their testamentary arrangements. 
Now, if this is to be done rightly, there 
must be a life of prayer — of instruction 
in the word of God — and of devotion to 
God's service. This life, further, must be 
quickened by these two thoughts. (1) 
That your children early learn to read off 
the true character of your family life. 
And (2) That you are to meet them one 
day at the bar of Almighty God — when 
strict inquisition shall be made as to your 
discharge of commanded duty. And 
where considerations of this order are left 
out of view, what so likely as that your 

M 
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children shall turn to Egypt rather than 
Canaan — ^pass out of the line of the 
covenant — swell the ranks of the outcast 
and the backsliding; and if "apprehended" 
— to use the apostolic phrase — ^late in the 
day, shall have cause to remember the 
far country — ^with its rags and its husks 
and its swine ? Then as 

<*The scales of habit 
Fall away from their eyes 
They see, for a moment, 
Stretching out, like the desert, 
In its weaiy, unprofitable length, 
Their faded, ignoble lives." 

But, 

2. For the young themselves, the lesson 
is, The supreme importance of an early 
surrender to Christ, 

Sergeant Mackay, as the reader knows, 
was not converted in early youth. The 
day was far spent when he knelt at 
the foot of the cross; and this for him, 
to the very close of life, was matter 
of the deepest sorrow and humiliation 
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before God. The prisoner feels where 
the iron has galled him, long after 
his fetters have been broken. Even 
an apostle — efifectually called after the 
others — could say that he was " the 
least of the apostles — ^and not meet to 
be called an apostle — ^because he per- 
secuted the church of Grod." And not 
only did deep shadows fall once and 
again on sergeant Mackay's spirit, as 
he thought of the days of his um*e- 
generacy, with their mad opposition to 
the divine will — the injury inflicted upon 
others — and the opportunities for good 
now over and gone for ever: but be 
knew, that these days had entailed on 
him increased " tribulation " when he first 
"entered the kingdom." Never could 
he forget the awful night spent on the 
field of Waterloo, and the "agony" it 
cost him to pass in at " the strait gate." 
And there cannot be a doubt, that in 
lives -such as his, we seem to get a 
glimpse of the hierarchy of hell — some 
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members of which are more wicked and 
powerful than others, and "this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting" 
{Matt, xvii 21). 

Nor should all this be a matter of sur- 
prise to any of our readers. In youth, the 
current of life flows smoothly — the air 
is filled with sunshine; and there come 
to us, clearly and distinctly, still small 
voices calling us to accept and follow 
Christ. The soul is deeply impressible 
throughout — the disposition teachable 
and confiding — the memory retentive — 
the conscience easily roused — ^the whole 
nature like the clay which one can 
mould — like the twig which one can 
bend to his will. Care has not come 
as yet to furrow the brow — the great 
life-world without is still an unexplored 
domain, and all about us would seem 
to say, "This is an accepted time and 
a day of salvation. Eemember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 

But as life advances, matters are 
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altered and reversed. The current has 
swept on to a broader and more rugged 
channel. Earthly voices now drown 
the gentle whispers from above. Memory 
has ceased to be retentive. Habit — 
that second nature — has reached the 
stature of a giant. Conscience — roused 
once and again — ^has sunk into profound 
slumber. The clay has hardened into 
stone. The twig has shot into the 
gnarled and stubborn oak. The cares 
of this life have become so numerous 
and absorbing, that they utterly choke 
the word; while some member of the 
hierarchy of hell has occupied the soul 
so long, that the throes attending his 
expulsion are of the same severe and 
exhausting order with those of one in 
the Gospels — of whom it is said, that 
" the spirit cried out and rent him sore, 
and came out of him; and he was as 
one dead, insomuch that many said, 
He is dead." 

But it is not every man, who, after 
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bartering for nought the morning and 
noontide, gives the evening of his days 
to Gk>d. The prodigal son does not 
always return from the far country. 
Too often, alas, he herds with the swine 
to the very end. The rule is, that as 
men live, so do they die: that having 
counted on long years in early youth, 
they now count on weeks and months 
in old aga Nothing in the book of 
Grod, nothing in the march of provi- 
dence, is powerful enough to turn them 
from their downward course — till at 
length death steps in, and the things 
that belong to their peace are for ever 
hid from their eyes. In truth, the words 
of the prophet are as relevant at this hour 
as when they were first spoken: — ^"Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also do 
good that are accustomed to do evil" 
(Jeremiah xiii. 23). 

What then is the lesson for the young ? 
This — that they hear Christ's call or 
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challenge for unreserved surrender and 
for loyal service. 

This is the call of honour and of duty 
— for what have we that we have not 
received ? Tell me the element of good in 
your lot that has not come from His 
gracious hand. And when you remember, 
that you entered into covenant with God 
— some in baptism, and others at the 
Lord's table, — ^is not the challenge one that 
rests on honour and duty? You would not, 
you say, be guilty of dishonorable pro- 
cedure towards your fellow men. Ah! 
see to it, that you act honourably by One 
who is greater than the sons of men, 
and who to-day is saying in your hearing, 
" If I be a father, where is mine honour?" 
(Malachi. i). 

This call brings a blessing with it, 
when cheerfully obeyed. It was so in 
the case of the sons of Levi, who heard 
and responded to the challenge by Moses, 
"Who is on the Lord's side?" — ^for on 
that day they won for themselves the 
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weeping mother his sorrow that he had 
not obeyed the call of Moses and ceased 
his part in the revelry of the day. " But, 
mother, it is too late now. My last 
hour has come and I am passing away — 
to find my place among those who are on 
another side than the Lord's." And from 
how many deathbeds, in our own day, 
are regrets of the same order constantly 
rising! How many cases of spiritual 
shipwreck recall the words of the poet — 

** Awhile he holds some false way, undebarr'd 
By thwarting signs, and braves 
The freshening wind, and blackening waves. 
And then the tempest strikes him, and between 
The lightning bursts is seen 
Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck, 
With anguish'd face and flying hair. 
Grasping the rudder hard. 
Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false impossible shore. 
And sterner, comes the roar 
Of sea and wind, and thro' the deepening gloom 
Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman loom. 
And he too disappears, and comes no more.' 
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abundant entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 



THE END. 



.^ 
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